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Introduction 


1  The  New  York  Urban  Coalition's  Housing  Rehabilita- 

tion Task  Force  brought  together  experts  from  the 
banking  and  business  community,  neighborhood 
housing  movement,  government,  construction,  and 
real  estate  who  have  been  meeting  as  a  whole  and  in 
various  committees.  These  meetings  have  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  cross-fertilization  of  the  various 
points  of  view  represented  by  Task  Force  members. 

The  following  Proposal  is  a  product  of  those  meet- 
ings. It  sets  forth  a  specific  program  for  dealing  with 
the  maintenance,  management,  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  housing,  and  provides  the  basis  for  both  a 
local  and  a  national  housing  policy  within  the  limited 
public  resources  that  are  available 

The  Proposal  calls  for  the  establishment  of  two  public 
benefit  corporations.  One,  the  Consumer  Housing 
Corporation,  would  serve  as  the  owner  of  last  resort  for 
buildings  being  abandoned  by  their  owners,  and  as  a 
back-up  management  and  development  arm  for  reha- 
bilitation financing  under  the  Proposal.  It  would  operate 
through  locally  based  management  entities,  have  the 
capability  of  making  necessary  repairs,  training  the 
residents,  and  would  encourage  resident  or  local 
ownership. 

The  other  public  benefit  corporation  called  for  is  a 
Housing  Trust  Fund,  which  would  serve  as  the  vehicle 
for  rehabilitation  financing.  It  would  make  low  cost 
mortgages  available  by  combining  interest-free  public 
money  with  private  mortgage  money,  and  would  provide 
mortgage  insurance  for  the  private  loan  funds 

Both  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition  and  the  Task  Force 
believe  in  the  importance  of  establishing  a  housing 
policy  which  is  built  on  this  Proposal's  basic  principles 
The  Coalition's  Board  has  passed  the  following 
resolution  of  endorsement: 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Urban  Coali- 
tion expresses  its  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the 
dedicated  service  and  excellent  work  of  the  Housing 
Rehabilitation  Task  Force.  The  Board  endorses  the 
general  objectives  and  policies  contained  in  the  Task 
Force  s  Report  and  Proposal,  i.  e ,  a  housing  program 
which  gives  priority  to  neighborhood  preservation  and 
the  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing; 
a  housing  finance  program  which  relies  on  private 
capital  to  the  greatest  extent  possible;  and  an  effective 
procedure  for  the  conversion  of  buildings  to  resident 
ownership  as  an  alternative  to  abandonment.  Further- 
more, the  Board  supports  the  on-going  work  of  the 
Task  Force  on  the  development  and  implementation 
of  specific  governmental  housing  programs,  both 
locally  and  nationally,  which  incorporate  these  general 
principles. 

The  Proposal  has  similarly  received  the  personal  writ- 
ten endorsement  of  almost  all  Task  Force  members 

As  the  Task  Force  was  formulating  these  recommen- 
dations, the  City's  fiscal  crisis  caused  a  re-evaluation 
of  housing  programs  We  are  pleased  that  the  City  has 
decided  to  establish  preservation,  financing,  and 
community  management  programs  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  recommendations  developed  by  the 
Task  Force.  We  support  this  and  hope  to  be  able  to  be 
of  continued  assistance  to  the  City  in  their  further  devel- 
opment and  expansion  through  the  involvement  of 
State  and  Federal  support. 

We  personally  wish  to  extend  our  appreciation  for  the 
support  received  from  the  Task  Force  members 

The  Proposal  is  preceded  by  a  Report  which  sets  forth 
a  history  and  analysis  of  current  housing  policy.  We  are 
confident  you  will  find  both  the  Report  and  the  Proposal 
most  informative  and  worthy  of  your  attention. 

Donald  H.  Elliott,  Chairman 
Housing  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 

Arthur  H.  Barnes,  President 
New  York  Urban  Coalition 
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Report  New  York  Urban  Coalition 

HOUSING  REHABILITATION 

TASK  FORCE 

Where  We've  Come  From 


". . .  /  looked  about  the  narrow  streets  of  squeezed  in 
stores  and  houses,  ragged  clothes,  dirty  bedding 
oozing  out  of  the  windows,  ash  cans  and  garbage  cans 
cluttering  the  sidewalks.  A  vague  sadness  pressed 
down  my  heart,  the  first  doubt  of  America.  ...I  looked 
out  into  the  alley  below,  and  saw  pale  faced  children 
scrambling  in  the  gutter  '  Where  is  A  menca  ? '  cried  my 
heart'.' 

Account  of  a  young  Jewish  immigrant  girl  in  the  19th  Century 


The  first  housing  problem  New  York  City  faced  was  a 
cosmetic  one.  In  1 81 2,  while  the  British  were  busy 
burning  Washington,  City  Hall  had  just  been  finished 
The  front  and  sides  were  done  in  white  marble,  but  the 
back  was  left  in  simple  freestone.  The  reasoning  was 
this.  Manhattan  had  only  1 00,000  inhabitants  and  they 
all  lived  south,  or  in  front,  of  City  Hall.  No  onethought 
theCity  would  grow  much  bigger.  Philadelphia,  the 
home  of  the  Continental  Congress,  seemed  the  best 
candidate  for  the  premier  city  of  the  new  country. 

Yet  by  1 850  the  City  had  pushed  up  to  Thirtieth  Street. 
The  population  was  700,000  and,  while  most  of  them 
now  had  a  rearward  view  of  City  Hall,  the  City's  first 
real  housing  crisis  was  just  ahead. 

Between  1860  and  1900,  more  than  13,000,000 
immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  They  were  all 
tunneled  through  New  York.  Many  of  them  stayed, 
jammed  into  substandard  housing .  It  was  housing  built 
along  traditional  lines;  constructed  by  private  enterprise 
and  financed  through  private  mortgage  money.  But  it 
couldn't  be  built  fast  enough  to  house  the  City's  mush- 
rooming population. 

The  tenth  ward  in  the  Lower  East  Side  had  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  most  crowded  slum  in  the  world 
and  illustrated,  perhaps  in  extreme  fashion,  the  ills  of 
the  slums.  I  mmigrants  were  jammed  together  at  an 
average  of  522  per  acre.  Gotham  Court,  for  example, 
built  by  a  Quaker  as  a  favor  to  the  inhabitants  in  1 851 . 
had  so  deteriorated  by  1 861  that  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  squalid  slums  in  the  City.  Two  rows  of  these 
five  story  tenements  packed  in  more  than  a  thousand 
people.  Over  a  period  of  three  years,  1 83  children  were 
born  here  but  only  1 22  lived  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  Some  of  the  babies  were  killed  by  huge  rats 
that  lived  in  the  sewers  beneath  the  alleys.  Others 
succumbed  to  periodic  epidemics  that  swept  the 
slums.  In  one  block  with  61 4  children,  only  nine 
attended  school.  The  prevailing  ethic  was,  if  you  could 
walk,  you  could  work  The  same  block  had  33  under- 
ground lodging  houses  buried  ten  feet  below  the 
sidewalk. 


Finally,  the  City  shook  itself  from  its  lethargy 


1850  Railroad 


Dumbbell-Competition  of  1 879 
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1901  New  Law  Tenement  Housing  Act 


1 91 6  Zoning  Ordinance  Enacted 
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Tenement  Laws 

Alarmed  by  a  cholera  epidemic,  in  1 867  legislators 
passed  the  first  Tenement  Housing  Law.  banning  unlit 
bedrooms  This  forced  the  cutting  of  46.000  windows 
into  existing  dwellings.  In  1 879,  the1 dumbbell  design 
was  introduced.  Dumbbell-shaped  tenements  were 
built  around  an  airshaft  to  provide  ventilation  Unfor- 
tunately they  also  provided  superb  ventilation  for 
horrendous  fires  that  started  as  the  airshafts  became 
blocked  with  garbage.  In  1 900.  after  33  years  of 
reform-minded  housing  laws,  the  New  York  Housing 
Commission  met  to  assess  its  effect  on  the  City's 
housing.  Their  verdict:  New  York  City's  housing  was 
worse  than  before! 

Something  had  to  be  done.  More  stringent  construc- 
tion standards  were  one  solution 

Buildings  constructed  after  1 901  were  subject  to  the 
New  Law  Tenement  ordinance.  They  could  only  cover 
70%  of  the  building  lot.  Running  water  and  toilets  were 
required  in  each  apartment.  Ventilation  and  light  via 
airshafts  were  prohibited.  A  typical  New  Law  Tenement 
was  five  or  six  stories  high,  had  a  central  staircase  and 
two  apartments  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  front  and 
rear 

AboutthesametimetheNew  Law  Tenement  ordinance 
was  passed,  and  steel  construction  techniques  were 
developed  which  allowed  the  first  real  skyscrapers. 
Buildings  no  longer  needed  massive  stone  foundations. 
Now.  with  a  skeleton  of  steel,  they  could  double  and 
triple  their  former  height.  And  with  the  same  skeleton 
of  steel  you  could  easily  span  Manhattan's  rivers. 
Subways  seemed  a  good  way  to  move  people  around, 
especially  when  a  convenient  power  source  became 
available  with  the  discovery  of  a  practical  way  to 
generate  electricity.  With  the  invention  of  steam  shovels 
and  pile  drivers,  tunnels  could  be  dug  for  the  subways 
under  the  river.  The  city  was  spreading  up,  and  out. 
A  good  thing  too,  because  there  were  a  lot  more  New 
Yorkers.  Five  million  of  them  by  1 91 5. 

In  1929,  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  came  into  existence, 
along  with  the  stock  market  crash  and  a  high-living 
mayor,  Jimmy  Walker.  It  set  standards  for  space  and 
construction  in  any  new  building  that  contained  more 
than  three  dwelling  'units.  Fundamentally  it  remains  in 
effect  today. 


Population 

From  1 9 1 5  to  1 950,  New  York  grew  from  five  million 
to  eight  million.  Almost  every  ethnic  type  the  world 
produced  could  be  found  within  its  borders.  There 
were  little  Italys,  Greeces,  Polands,  Germanys,  Irelands. 
There  was  Chinatown.  There  was  a  nascent  Puerto 
,Rican  community.  Harlem  and  Bed-Stuy  catered  to  the 
citybound  black  from  the  South  (a  part  of  Bed-Stuy 
had  been  a  black  community  for  at  least  one  hundred 
years] .  Each  neighborhood  had  shops  that  catered  to 
ethnic  specialties,  clubs  that  catered  to  ethnic  values 
and,  in  some  cases,  schools  that  reflected  ethnic 
culture  and  aspirations.  Except  for  certain  parts  of 
Manhattan.  New  York  was  a  collection  of  neighbor- 
hoods 

Real  estate,  particularly  in  most  ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods, was  seen  as  a  sort  of  pension  plan.  With  the 
ownership  of  a  few  buildings,  one  could  live  off  the 
rental  income  in  one's  old  age. 


Immigrants  arriving  at  Ellis  Island.  New  York  City 


If  you  wanted  to  become  assimilated  and  join  the 
melting  pot,  you  could  move  out  to  the  suburbs. They 
were  quite  democratic  about  whom  they  accepted,  as 
long  as  you  weren't  poor  or  black.  Many  did,  by  moving 
not  only  to  the  suburbs  out  of  the  city,  but  also  to  the 
suburbs  within  the  city:  North  Bronx,  outer  Brooklyn. 
Queens,  and  Staten  Island 

During  World  War  II  housing  construction  stopped  but 
the  population  didn't.  There  was  a  serious  housing 
shortage  So  in  1 942  a  rent  control  law  was  passed  as 
protection  for  tenants  against  unscrupulous  landlords 
who  took  advantage  of  the  housing  crisis 

After  the  war,  the  housing  shortage  persisted,  and  so 
suburbia  looked  better  than  ever.  Green  lawns  Fresh 
air.  And  the  American  dream-  owning  your  own  home. 
A  new  and  rising  affluence  made  it  all  possible. 

From  1 950  to  1 970  population  remained  stable  at 
eight  million.  But  these  figures  hid  what  was  happening 
in  the  city. 

From  1 950  to  1 970.  more  than  one  million  white, 
middle-class  New  Yorkers  left  the  city  for  the  suburbs.2 
They  were  replaced  by  approximately  the  same  number 
of  black  and  Hispanic  peoples.  From  1 970  to  1 973, 
the  number  of  whites  fell  by  8.3%  (400,000)  while  the 
number  of  non-whites  rose  by  5.6%  ( 1 04.000]  and  the 
number  of  Hispanics  increased  by  1 1 .5%  (1 28.000).3 

Most  of  the  newcomers  lacked  education  and  skills. 
Nearly  half  of  the  black  families  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  families  had  incomes  under  $7.000.4 
The  number  of  people  receiving  public  assistance 
more  than  tripled  between  1962  and  1972.  And  the 
city's  welfare  costs  skyrocketed  560%,  from  $295 
million,  or  1 2%  of  the  city's  expense  budget,  to  $1 ,947 
million,  or  23%  of  the  budget.'  Vast  socio-economic 
changes  shook  the  city. 

Areas  such  as  the  Upper  West  Side,  East  Harlem. 
South  Bronx.  Brownsville  and  East  New  York  under- 
went radical  change.  Moreover,  a  shift  in  age  distribu- 
tion occurred.  Population  by  age  bracket  showed  that 
the  city's  inhabitants  were  getting  older  and  younger. 
There  were  more  1 4  to  20  year  olds,  less  20  to  65  year 
olds,  and  more  over  65's:  The  city  was  losing  precisely 
those  people  it  could  least  afford  to  lose:  the  job- 
holding,  tax-paying  citizen 


Many  neighborhoods  underwent  rapid  changes  In 
some  of  them,  the  stable  white,  middle  class  popula- 
tion was  replaced  by  a  stable,  black,  middle  class 
population  and.  while  stores,  schools,  and  other 
institutions  had  to  reflect  the  changing  tastes  of  the 
neighborhood,  in  no  sense  could  it  be  said  that  the 
neighborhood  was  going  downhill.'  Black  property 
owners  were  as  concerned  about  property  values, 
crime,  education,  and  clean  streets  as  their  white 
counterparts,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  more 
imaginative  in  preserving  these  values  Other  neighbor- 
hoods were  not  so  fortunate 


And  Housing? 

From  1921  to  1972.  if  you  went  by  statistics  alone, 
the  situation  looked  comforting.  During  that  period, 
approximately  1,848,000  dwelling  units  were  built  in 
the  city.  695,000  of  these  were  completed  from  1 950 
to  1 970:  While  the  population  remained  stable,  the 
housing  stock  increased  1 7%,  from  2  5  million  to  2.9 
million."  Of  this,  more  than  1 60,000  units  were  in  low- 
income  housing  projects.  And  income  of  New  York 
City  residents  actually  outpaced  rents  during  this 
period.' 

For  the  middle  class  there  was  the  Mitchell-Lama 
Program  to  stem  their  flight  to  the  suburbs.  Starting  in 
1955,  Mitchell-Lama  gave  builders  access  to  state  and 
city  credit,  thus  providing  mortgage  money  at  lower 
interest  rates  than  could  be  found  commercially  They 
also  got  a  50%  tax  abatement.  Neither  of  these  "sub- 
sidies" seemed  to  cost  the  taxpayers  anything*  In  the 
City  s  first  entry  into  housing  development,  the  only 
thing  it  risked  was  its  credit. 


1 950-70 
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tion  remains  stable-  8.000.000 

Million  white  middle  class  move  out 

Million  Black.  Hispanic  move  in— 
mostly  with  incomes  under  $7,000/yr 

Households  increase  by  200.000 


Unfortunately,  neither  the  private  market  which 
filled  out  Queens  and  Brooklyn  with  new  houses 
nor  the  big  high-rise  builders  in  Manhattan  nor  the 
public's  low-  and  middle-income  efforts  provided 
enough  units  for  the  poor  who  needed  them. 


I  n  the  middle  60s  there  was  a  temporary  glut  of  high- 
income  housing  in  Manhattan  as  builders  frantically 
developed  properties  in  an  effort  to  beat  a  new  and 
restrictive  zoning  ordinance. 

So  on  paper,  at  least,  there  was  no  housing  shortage 
However  as  soon  as  you  moved  out  into  the  real  world, 
it  was  evident  there  was  a  housing  crisis. 

For  one  thing,  as  the  child-bearing  population  became 
smaller  the  size  of  the  average  household  decreased. 
And  more  singles  entered  the  housing  market.  So  that 
even  though  the  total  population  remained  stable,  the 
number  of  households  increased  by  200,000  in  the 
1 960's."  New  York  needed  new  housing. 


A  1 970  survey  by  George  Sternlieb  correlated  this 
relationship  between  low  income  and  poor  housing, 
much  to  nobody's  surprise.  Over  85%  of  the  house- 
holds in  substandard  housing  earned  less  than  $8,000 
a  year,  and  more  than  half  earned  less  than  $5,000 
a  year. The  city's  vacancy  rate  remained  1.5%.  which 
gave  tenants  little  freedom  of  choice  [since  a  rate  of 
5%  is  considered  necessary  for  a  free  housing  market) 
to  choose  their  own  housing. 

For  a  brief  moment  there  was  a  glimmer  of  hope 
The  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1 968  and  its  low-income 
housing  subsidy  monies.  Once  again  government 
could  dream-  build  enough  units  for  the  poor  so  no 
one  would  be  forced  to  live  in  wretched  housing 


In  the  early  70's  the  money  stopped  Nixon  cold- 
turkeyed  the  federal  housing  program  as  the  mora- 
torium went  into  effect.  Congress  complained  but  did 
little  about  it.  It  had  become  disenchanted  with  pro- 
grams which  stuck  succeeding  Congresses  with  the 
bills  for  past  housing  projects 

But  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  government  housing,  and 
what  happened  to  it 


The  50%  tax  abatement  merely  put  these  prefects  on  an  equal  footing 
with  older  residential  properties  which  tended  to  be  assessed  at  half 
their  actual  worth 
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Red  Hook  Vest  Pocket 


Where  Government  Has  Been 


The  prevailing  government  approach  to  the  housing 
crisis  was  simple.  Knock  down  the  deteriorated 
areas.Then  build  up  from  scratch.  For  a  while,  it 
worked. 

Oh,  sure  a  few  neighborhoods  were  disrupted  in  the 
process,  but  that  was  a  time  when  we  didn  t  think 
much  of  neighborhoods. They  were  holding  us  back 
from  everything  that  was  American.  They  were  an  ana- 
chronism, a  throwback  to  the  huge  and  terrifying  waves 
of  ethnic  immigration  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  More- 
over, they  were  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Melting  Pot 
Thesis.  Remember  that  one?  That  was  in  the  thirties, 
forties,  and  fifties  when  we  were  all  going  to  be  assim- 
ilated into  the  American  Culture- whatever  that  was. 

Public  Housing 

I  n  New  York  City  tens  of  thousands  of  families  moved 
into  new  low-income  government  housing  projects. 
For  the  majority  of  them  it  was  a  kind  of  housing 
nirvana.  Many  of  them  had  heat,  hot  water,  light,  air. 
plus  an  insect-  and  vermin-free  apartment  for  the  first 
time.  Walls  were  clean,  painted,  and  hardlyacrack 
was  to  be  found.  Each  family  member  had  his  or  her 
own  room  There  was  a  convenient  kitchen,  with  a  new 
oven  and  a  new  stove,  and  no  icebox,  but  a  refriger- 
ator.There  was  an  elevator  that  worked.  And  a  view  of 
something  more  than  a  crumbling  tenement  next  door. 
Frequently  a  nursery  school,  school,  and/or  day  care 
center  was  incorporated  into  the  project. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  now  ten,  20.  30  years  old. 
Many  of  them  have  problems,  usually  related  to  the 
inflated  costs  of  maintenance  and  increased  crime 
But  they  also  have  a  waiting  list  of  1 65,000  families 
who  want  in.,:  And  interviews  with  those  living  in  these 
projects  by  and  large  confirm  a  somewhat  tarnished 
but  rosy  picture.  They  know  they  won't  find  compara- 
ble housing  outside  the  projects  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford.  Indeed,  they  voice  a  common  worry  that  their 
income  will  rise  too  high.  If  that  happens,  they  may  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  the  project. 

Urban  Renewal 

For  the  most  part,  urban  renewal  pursuant  to  the  1 949 
legislation  meant  tearing  down  deteriorating  housing, 
relocating  low-income  families,  building  middle- 
income  housing  projects,  and  then  moving  in  families 
with  higher  incomes  and  fewer  problems  This  was  the 
mandate  of  the'  Slum  Clearance  Committee:'  It  meant 
just  that.  Clear  the  slums.  Low-income  families  were 
given  relocation  money  and  a  pat  on  the  head  and  told 


to  find  new  housing.  But  where?  The  authorities 
neglected  to  say.There  weren't  enough  new  low- 
income  housing  projects  to  take  care  of  those  being 
displaced  by  relocation, The  emphasis  seemed  to  be 
on  slum  clearance  rather  than  new  housing.  And  in 
fact,  in  the  years  from  1 950  to  1 965,  more  housing 
was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  urban  renewal  than 
was  built  with  urban  renewal. 

It  was  this  mentality  that  the  neighborhoods  began  to 
fight.  And  it  turned  out  there  was  a  wisdom  to  the 
neighborhood  peasant  logic  that  fought  the  new  is 
best"  ethic  that  urban  planners,  in  their  ignorance, 
insisted  upon.  Local  opposition  to  freeways  and  hi- 
rises  proved  in  the  long  run  to  be  right  A  neighbor- 
hood with  stoops  and  a  street  population  inhibited 
street  crime  And  the  neighborhoods  had  a  spirit  and 
joy  the  urban  planners  couldn't  capture  in  statistics. 

Vest  Pocket 

Increasingly  disenchanted  with  Federal  regulations 
that  required  the  sacrifice  of  whole  neighborhoods, 
the  City  decided  to  act.  In  1966,  it  began  to  use  its  own 
money  for  housing  projects  in  order  to  implement  a 
vest  pocket  and  scatter-site  housing  program.  The 
decisions  as  to  location  and  size  of  the  program  were 
given  to  community  groups. 

Moreover,  community  groups  had  some  leeway  in  how 
they  could  use  funds.  A  limited  amount  of  housing 
resource  funds  could  be  spent  in  a  neighborhood  to 
rebuild  a  badly  dilapidated  structure.  Or  to  build  on 
under-utilized  or  badly  used  land.  Gone  was  theTitle  I 
requirement  that  every  structure  had  to  be  brought 
up  to  Code  standards.  Gone  too  was  the  bulldozer 
approach  that  was  required  by  the  1 949  Federal 
Housing  Act.  The  Federal  Government  wised  up  and 
followed  the  lead  Congress  passed  the  Neighbor- 
hood Development  program  to  replace  Title  I.  Now 
incremental  development  was  a  legitimate  way  to 
spend  federal  dollars.  With  flexibility  as  to  how  to  use 
money,  site-by-site  development  could  proceed  and 
the  effects  could  be  spread  over  the  entire  City  rather 
than  in  one  or  two  areas.  Federal  programs  could  be 
used  to  make  neighborhoods  work  rather  than  destroy 
them  as  in  urban  renewal.  Money  was  available  for 
this  kind  of  development  under  the  1 968  Housing  Act. 


But  then  came  the  crusher.  Inflation 


Inflation  and  New  Construction  Costs 

It  started  with  construction  costs  in  1 967,  long  before 
fuel  costs  went  out  the  window  From  1 955  to  1 965  the 
cost  of  a  Mitchell-Lama  apartment  went  from  only  $21 
per  room  per  month  to  $30:  But  from  1 965  to  1 975 
the  cost  went  to  $  1 50  per  room  per  month1  During 
most  of  this  latter  period  construction  costs  went  up 
1%  a  month,  and  interest  costs  rose  as  well 


A  typical  example  of  the  disaster  that  inflation  wrought 
is  Co-Op  City  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  in 
1 966,  it  was  built  on.  ironically  enough.  "Freedomland. 
in  the  Bronx  Projected  rents  looked  so  attractive  that 
within  one  year  it  sucked  almost  the  entire  middle  class 
Jewish  population  away  from  the  Grand  Concourse 
in  the  Bronx. This  was  the  biggest  housing  project  the 
City,  or  anyone,  had  built.  It  was  a  city  unto  itself  The 
Grand  Concourse  went  into  a  rapid  transition  and  the 
quality  of  housing  began  to  seriously  decline  Co-Op 
City  filled  up  almost  immediately,  and  acquired  a  huge 
waiting  list. Then  the  new  inhabitants  settled  back  to 
enjoy  life.  And  were  hit  with  a  series  of  rent  increases 
that  to  this  day  have  raised  rents  almost  1 00%.  Inflation 
had  puffed  up  construction  costs  to  horrendous  levels. 
But  rather  than  pass  these  costs  on  to  the  new  owners 
immediately,  the  decision  was  made  to  do  it  in  a  series 
of  steps.  If  fuel  costs  had  not  chosen  to  escalate  at  the 
same  time,  this  might  have  worked.  Unfortunately, 
they  did.  so  it  didn't. The  tenants  refused  to  pay  what 
they  considered  astronomical  rent  increases  and 
conducted  a  rent  strike.   The  State  then  moved  to 


foreclose  and  sent  summonses  to  almost  all  the 
1 5,000  tenants  Those  few  tenants  that  elected  to  go 
along  with  the  rent  increases  had  their  windows 
stoned.  Could  the  State  evict  1 5.000  families?  Or 
would  the  State  follow  the  course  of  other  landlords 
and  abandon  the  project7  Yet  if  the  State  allowed  the 
tenants  the  right  not  to  pay  the  increases,  the  State  in 
effect  would  be  subsidizing  Co-Op  City  and  could  look 
forward  to  similar  demands  by  other  middle-income 
housing  projects  Where,  in  this  time  of  reduced  tax 
receipts,  would  the  money  come  from  to  pay  for  these 
middle-income  rent  subsidies? 

As  of  1 974,  in  a  new  hi-rise  multi-family  dwelling  with 
current  construction  costs  and  Mitchell-Lama  financ- 
ing, the  builder  must  get  a  rental  of  at  least  $1 50  per 
room  per  month.  Hi-rise  construction  costs  run 
$50,000  and  up  for  a  four-room  unit  in  an  apartment 
building  The  only  new  construction  that  is  possible 
is  the  two-family,  low-rise  in-fill  type  that  works  within 
a  neighborhood.  Multi-family  dwelling  construction  has 
ground  to  a  halt.  On  a  national  level,  permits  are  nearly 
50%  below  last  year,  which  was  not  exactly  a  banner 
year.  Few  economists  see  this  changing  in  the  near 
future.  High  interest  rates,  a  shortage  of  money,  high 
costs  of  land  and  materials,  rising  utility  and  mainte- 
nance costs  have  outstripped  the  rents  most  people 
can  or  are  willing  to  pay  and  still  allow  the  builder  a 
reasonable  return  on  his  investment.  Construction 
machinery  for  the  multi-family  dwelling  has  broken 
down. 

Not  only  is  public  financing— city  or  state— too  costly, 
it's  unavailable.There  is  no  city  credit  available  to 
back  mortgage  loans  and  it  seems  unlikely  there 
will  be  any  for  years  to  come. 
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Manhattan  Plaza  Mitchell-Lama 


OwnGrship  collapso  happGns  when  thG  ownGr  no 
longer  wants  to,  or  can,  koGp  up  his  building. . . .  Either 
way  his  building  will  bo  nothing  but  grief  for  thG  tenants, 
and  thG  City.  1 


Seduced  and  Abandoned 
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Imagine  a  squadron  of  30  bombers  off  Montauk,  Long 
Island,  heading  for  the  city 

When  they  reach  Queens  the  main  group  heads 
towards  the  Bronx,  while  the  rest  head  for  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn. 

They  do  their  damage  quickly  Nobody  is  hurt.  But  30 
buildings  are  left  unusable. 

They  come  back  the  next  day,  and  the  next 

The  government,  state,  city  and  federal,  is  alarmed. 
They  send  in  urban  analysts  who  write  lengthy  reports. 
They  discuss  how  many  bombs  are  dropped,  what 
type  of  bombers  are  used,  where  they  came  from. 

But  nobody  stops  it.  And  the  bombing  goes  on, 
removing  perfectly  good  housing  from  the  City's 
available  supply 

Within  a  year  the  City  has  lost  from  1 0,000  to  50,000 
dwelling  units,  depending  upon  which  figures  you  set 
store  by. To  return  to  reality,  substitute  the  word  "aban- 
donment" or  better  yet,  "ownership  collapse"  for  the 
word  "bombing!' 

Ownership  Collapse 

Ownership  collapse  happens  when  the  owner  no 
longer  wants  to,  or  can,  keep  up  his  building.  He  may 
try  and  milk  it  as  long  as  he  can,  until  the  City  takes 
it  over  for  tax  arrears.  Or  he  may  walk  away  from  it. 
Either  way  his  building  will  be  nothing  but  grief  for  the 
tenants,  and  the  City 

Why  does  this  happen'? 

Because  of  a  loss  of  hope. 

The  owner  loses  hope  in  the  building,  the  banks  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  tenants  in  the  landlord.  What- 
ever differing  views  all  three  groups  have  about 
the  building,  they  all  agree  on  one  thing.  The  building 
has  no  future. Traditionally,  housing  stock  has  been 
viewed  as  an  investment.  Whether  it  was  Samuel 
Lefrak  or  the  little  guy  down  the  block  who  bought  a 
few  buildings  to  have  some  income  for  his  old  age, 
housing  was  built,  bought,  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
return  it  achieved  on  investment.  Owners  bought  and 
banks  loaned  money  based  on  the  hope  that  rents 
would  pay  operating  costs,  debt  service,  taxes,  and 
still  show  a  profit. 


But  the  hope  of  profit  vanished  with  inflation 
Consider  what  has  happened  to  operating  costs 

Inflation  and  Operating  Costs 

From  1 973  to  1 974.  the  cost  of  fuel  has  gone  UP 
79.6%.  Labor,  UP  10.6%.  Replacement,  UP  111%"a 
For  the  cost  of  residual  heating  oil.  the  increase  is  even 
more  dramatic.  From  April  1 973  to  January  1 974, 
#4  and  #6  heavy  heating  oil,  the  two  most  common 
fuels,  rose  171%  and  183%  respectively  in  cost  '"  For 
the  average  New  York  City  apartment,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  it  costs  over  $1 00  a  month  just  to  pay 
for  operating  and  maintenance  costs-  a  figure  that 
has  doubled  in  the  last  eight  years"1-  and  this  without 
taking  into  account  mortgage  or  tax  payments! 
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Now.  an  even  greater  percentage  of  rental  income  was 
needed  for  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  This  was 
the  area  that  was  being  hit  the  hardest  by  inflation 
Yet  the  law  wouldn't  allow  landlords  to  pass  on  these 
increased  costs,  and  many  tenants  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  them. 


Rent  Control 

Rent  control,  and  what  the  tenant  could  afford  to  pay, 
put  the  landlord  in  a  real  bind. The  politicians  tight- 
ened the  bind  by  their  attitude  toward  rent  control . 
There  is  no  more  politically  charged  issue.  More  votes 
are  to  be  gained  from  renters  than  from  owners  Rent 
control  had  always  limited  the  incentive  to  invest  in 
housing.  Now  it  made  operation  in  many  cases  impos- 
sible As  the  cost  of  rental  housing  maintenance 
increased  rapidly,  while  rents  stayed  the  same,  or  in 
some  cases  declined,  landlords  experienced  a  nega- 
tive cash  flow.  Which  is  an  accountant's  way  of  saying 
they  lost  money.  The  city  finally  recognized  the  catas- 
trophic consequences  of  this,  and  enacted  the  MBR 
legislation  Under  a  complicated  formula  each  apart- 
ment was  supposed  to  pay  its  basic  costs,  but  with 
rigid  controls  over  the  rate  of  increased  costs.  In  1971 
the  State  got  into  the  act.  The  State  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  decontrol  of  most  apartments,  when 
they  became  vacated  by  the  tenant  in  occupancy,  on 
June  30,  1 97 1 .  The  result  has  been  to  make  rent  struc- 
tures in  the  city  even  more  irrational  while  increasing 
the  income  of  many  buildings  and  raising  complaints 
from  tenants  who  claim  they  have  been  forced  out  of 
low-rent  apartments.  Of  course  the  Federal  govern- 
ment compounded  matters  by  imposing  a  nationwide 
freeze  on  all  rental  units  from  August  1 4  to  November 
13.  1971,  and  thereafter  established  a  form  of  regu- 
lating rents  for  apartments  that  would  have  become 
decontrolled  under  State  law. 

MBR  has  faced  overwhelming  administrative  problems 
and.  in  fact,  a  judge  of  the  Civil  Court,  in  a  ruling  on 
September  11,  1975,  ruled  that  the  City  laws  governing 
rent  control  were  unconstitutional.  He  claimed  even 
he  couldn't-understand  them. 

Rent  control  struggles  with  another  overwhelming 
problem  Rent  control  puts  elected  officials  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  having  to  raise  the  rents 
of  those  who  elected  them. The  public  must  decide 
what  public  resources  should  go  into  housing,  but  if 
rents  must  be  raised  it  is  difficult  for  the  government 
to  do  it. 


Credibility  Gap 

Landlord-tenant  relations,  never  the  best,  have  esca- 
lated into  full  scale  war.  It  s  open  season  on  landlords. 
Even  the  responsible  ones  are  feeling  the  effects  as 
tenants  react  in  fury  against  all  landlords  over  a 
deteriorating  housing  situation  Tenants'  rights  groups, 
initially  formed  to  deal  with  irresponsible  landlords, 
have  now  become  a  fact  of  life  for  all  landlords.  As  a 
result,  landlords  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  deal  with 
tenants 

Many  of  them  don't  want  the  hassle 

Their  tenants  have  changed  racially  and  economically 
and  landlords  don  t  understand  how  to  deal  with  them. 
The  neighborhood  has  changed  too  The  landlord 
finds  himself  a  foreigner"  in  a  neighborhood  he  once 
felt  comfortable  in  All  this,  plus  overcrowding,  social 
pathology,  increased  crime  and  decreased  public 
services,  speed  deterioration 

In  these  changing  neighborhoods,  banks  are  wary  of 
making  new  loans. The  risk  is  too  great  and.  if  pressed 
to  take  the  risk,  they  say  they  are  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting their  depositors  money.  They  can  get  the  same 
return  in  an  area  where  the  risk  isn't  so  great. This 
attitude  has  been  extended  to  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods. Buyers  in  buffer"  neighborhoods  experience 
greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  mortgages  and  owners, 
difficulty  in  getting  home  improvement  loans  This 
financial  squeeze  can  cause  a  neighborhood  to  tip. 
thus  making  the  banks'  prophecy  self-fulfilling. 

And  so,  ownership  collapses.  Buildings  with  owners 
who  won't  keep  them  up.Then  abandonment,  and 
even  the  facade  of  maintenance  is  gone.  Except  in 
the  rare  case  where  the  tenants  can  get  together 
quickly,  abandonment  triggers  a  process  of  rapid 
deterioration.  Junkies,  winos,  pipe  and  fixture- 
strippers  all  have  a  field  day.The  fire  department 
returns  again  and  again  to  put  out  "blazes  of  mys- 
terious origin."  A  good  block  becomes  a  dangerous 
block,  a  stable  neighborhood  begins  to  decline 
rapidly. 


300,000  deteriorated 
70.000  units  without  plumbing 

700,000  families  overpay 

250,000  families  overcrowded 


If  private  collapse  weren't  enough,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  helped  out.  In  order  for  a  bank  to  collect 
FHA  insurance  on  a  foreclosed  building,  one  require- 
ment was  that  the  bank  deliver  to  the  FHA  a  vacant 
building. This  meant  forcing  tenants  out  of  buildings, 
at  which  time  the  bank  would  hand  over  the  keys  to 
the  FHA,  the  FHA  would  hand  over  the  money  to  the 
bank,  and  the  block  would  get  stuck  with  a  vacant 
and  deteriorating  building. 

Cost  to  the  Taxpayer 

What  does  ownership  collapse  cost  the  City? 

Money,  in  the  form  of  fewer  taxes  collected.  Money, 
because  fire  and  crime  tend  to  breed  in  abandoned 
buildings  forcing  the  City  to  increase  its  fire  and  police 
protection.  Money,  in  the  form  of  the  City's  Emergency 
Repair  Program.  After  repairs  are  made  on  a  deteri- 
orating building,  the  owner  walks  away  when  pre- 
sented with  the  bill  for  repairs  by  the  City  Once  again, 
theCity  is  stuck  with  the  bill.  As  of  October,  1 975,  the 
City  is  still  owed  $22,500,000  under  this  program. 
Of  this,  $  1 1 ,000,000  has  been  written  off  as  uncollect- 
able  because  they  are  repairs  on  in-rem  buildings  '' 
And  the  tax  roles  that  pay  for  these  municipal  services 
are  being  reduced  by  the  very  buildings  that  demand 
more  and  more  in  the  way  of  municipal  services.  It 
is  a  vicious,  self-perpetuating  circle. 

What  is  the  rate  of  collapse? 

Frightening. 

Code  violations  are  a  rough  measure  of  the  extent  of 
deterioration  Maps  produced  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission  show  that  more  than  half  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Manhattan  are 
areas  with  such  high-density  code  violations  that 
they  are  termed  "problem  pockets."  I  n  1 968,  a  federal 
survey  found  over  300,000  units,  approximately  1 5% 
of  the  total  rental  stock,  to  be  deteriorated. 

But  housing  conditions  are  not  the  whole  problem 
There  is  over-crowding  and  excessive  rents.  773,000 
households  pay  more  than  25%  of  their  income  for 
rent.'6  96%  of  these  earn  less  than  $  1 0,000  a  year. 
246,000  households  are  in  overcrowded  apartments.'8 


Mixing  these  figures  with  the  numbers  of  physically 
substandard  apartments,  the  Planning  Commission 
estimated  that  close  to  one  million  households,  one- 
third  of  all  New  York's  households,  are  housed  inade- 
quately or  are  burdened  by  excessive  rents. 

Property  tax  arrears  are  another  indicator.  In  1973. 
4.9%  of  all  property  was  in  arrears.  In  1974.  5.6%.  In 
1975,  7.5%."  But  as  bad  as  these  figures  are  (and 
what's  really  bad  is  the  rate  of  increase),  just  listen 
to  the  next  one.  Last  year,  over  24%,  almost  one  out 
of  every  four  apartment  buildings,  was  delinquent  in 
its  payment  of  real  estate  taxes.20 

As  owners  default  on  debt  service  and/or  property 
taxes,  this  discourages  savings  institutions  from  what 
little  financing  they  are  doing  of  New  York  City's  real 
estate,  and  further  erodes  the  already  fragile  tax  base 
of  the  City. 

Tax  base  erosion  means  further  cuts  in  essential  serv- 
ices— fire,  police,  health,  sanitation,  and  education 
As  this  happens,  jobs  flee  the  City.  Since  1 969.  employ- 
ment in  New  York  City  has  declined  from  3.8m  to 
3.48m'  The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  A  deteriorating 
housing  situation  eats  away  at  everything  in  the  City. 
Nothing  escapes  it. 

Government  must  face  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
part  of  its  population  is  underemployed  and  ill- 
housed.  Should  the  people  in  these  buildings  decide 
that  they  are  being  sacrificed,  that  in  effect  war  has 
been  declared  on  them,  they  may  react  with  less  than 
peaceful  intent. 


An  Alternative  -  Rehab 


What  New  York  must  abandon  is  not  houses,  but  a 
housing  ethic  that  depends  on  new  construction. This 
old  housing  ethic  assumes  that  only  a  new  apartment, 
or  one  meeting  the  most  rigid  code  standards,  is 
acceptable. 

But  carried  to  its  conclusion,  such  logic  is  ridiculous. 

If  60,000  new  units  a  year  were  constructed  it  would 
take  50  years  to  rebuild  all  the  units  in  the  city.  Clearly, 
no  one  intends  this. 

So  new  construction  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  a  useful, 
but  limited  part  of  a  workable  program.  Appropriate 
low-rise  in-fill  can  be  an  important  element  in  a  neigh- 
borhood preservation  effort.  But  given  today's  money 
market,  the  City's  financial  crunch,  and  the  Federal 
moratorium  on  financing  for  new  housing,  large  new 
construction  projects  not  only  will  not  work,  they  are 
not  working  Currently,  there  are  no  new  City  housing 
projects  in  the  pipeline.  And  even  those  that  have 
recently  been  completed  have  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  fiscal  nightmares. 

Subsidies  as  high  as  $80  a  room  per  month  are 
necessary  to  make  new  middle-income  projects 
feasible.  In  other  words,  twice  as  much  subsidy  as 
the  tenant  pays  in  rent.  And,  of  course,  subsidies 
for  low-income  housing  would  run  much  higher. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  alternative 

Rehabilitation. 

Or  'rehab,''  for  short. 

The  idea  is  simple.  If  you  can't  build  new,  fix  up  the  old. 
Americans  have  been  doing  it  for  a  hundred  years, 
particularly  during  the  depressions  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 


Gut  Rehab 

The  most  expensive  rehab  is  something  called  gut 
rehab:'  It  is  what  its  name  signifies.  Just  about  every- 
thing is  torn  out  and  what's  left  are  four  walls  and  some 
of  the  beams.  Then  the  apartment  layouts  are  rede- 
signed. New  floors,  plumbing,  heating,  wiring,  plaster- 
ing, painting,  plus  all  other  needed  items  (new 
windows,  doors,  etc.]  are  added.  It's  almost  a  complete 
rebuilding  job,  except  that  the  existing  exterior  walls 
and  foundations,  which  must  be  structurally  sound, 
are  utilized  What  does  it  cost?  From  $  1 8,000  to 
$28,000  per  unit. This  is  the  most  expensive  rehab. 
Compared  to  new  hi-rise,  we're  talking  about  a  saving 
of  more  than  $16,000  per  unit. 

Moderate  Rehab 

But  gut  rehab  is  not  the  answer  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem. It  is  still  too  expensive.  The  more  relevant  rehab 
is  called  moderate  or  systems  rehab.  It  calls  for 
achieving  a  building  with  functioning  heat,  water  and 
electric  systems:  with  a  sound  roof,  windows,  fire 
escape  and  a  secure  front  door,  and  functioning  appli- 
ances. Additional  work  depends  on  the  funds  avail- 
able. To  be  most  useful,  such  a  moderate  rehab  must 
in  part  be  based  on  the  residents'  wants  and  ability  to 
pay.  It  can  cost  anywhere  from  $5,000  a  unit  in  a  build- 
ing in  good  basic  shape,  to  $  15.000  in  one  with  little 
current  value. 
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$1 8,000- $28.000/apt. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  type  of  rehab  involving  minimum 
repairs,  such  as  securing  windows,  patching  the  roof 
and  repairing  the  heating,  plumbing  and  electric  sys- 
tem, etc  This  can  cost  from  $400  to  $2,500  a  unit 

Quite  often  the  moderate  rehab  is  done  with  tenants 
remaining  in  occupancy. 


But  let's  forget  the  cost  savings. 


What  New  York  must  abandon  is  not  houses,  but  a 
housing  ethic... 


A  Question  of  the  Possible 

There  are  other  values  to  rehab,  values  which  perhaps 
in  the  long  run  are  more  important  With  rehab,  the 
tenants  aren't  kicked  out  and  made  to  find  new 
housing.  What  was  a  neighborhood  stays  a  neighbor- 
hood, only  more  so  There  is  an  infectious  enthusiasm 
that  catches  on  when  a  neighborhood  sees  itself  being 
upgraded.  A  guy  next  door  sees  work  done  and  says 
to  himself,  if  them,  why  not  me?"  Then  he.  on  his  own, 
goes  about  to  see  how  he  can  upgrade  the  building  he 
lives  in.  It's  a  question  of  the  possible.  When  he  sees 
a  housing  project  going  up  next  door,  he  knows  that 
he  isn't  going  to  knock  down  his  own  building  and 
rebuild  it.  But  a  rehabed"  building  gets  him  to  thinking 
about  what  he  can  do.  It's  the  art  of  the  possible  And 
if  the  building  is  not  tenant-owned,  maybe,  the  tenants 
reason  to  themselves,  they  can  get  the  landlord  to  do 
some  rehab  on  their  building  in  return  for  the  landlord's 
getting  something  back  from  them.  If  their  situation 
with  the  landlord  is  bad,  maybe  they  can  take  over  the 
building  themselves. 

With  rehab,  neighborhoods  are  not  broken  up.  Only 
infused  with  more  spirit.  And  rehab  costs  can  be  fur- 
ther reduced  with  self-help  projects  Throughout  the 
city  people  are  doing  amazing  things:  from  cosmetic 
renovations  within  their  apartments  to  the  whole  gut 
rehab  job.  There  is  a  tremendous  uplift  when  human 
potential  is  realized  Men  and  women  have  the  sense 
of  being  vital,  creative  human  beings  who  can  do 
something  about  improving  their  existence. 


If  improvements  worth  $7,000  are  made  to  an  apart- 
ment that  already  has  a  value  of  $5,000,  the  cost  per 
month,  including  taxes  and  debt  service,  will  be  just 
$235*  a  month.  Compare  this  to  the  $575**  a  month 
that  it  costs  to  carry  a  newly  constructed  Mitchell- 
Lama  apartment  without  any  subsidy  except  tax 
abatement.  A  family  earning  $14,000  can  afford  $235 
a  month  rent  without  subsidy,  but  they  would  have 
to  earn  $34,500  a  year  to  afford  $575***  a  month. 
If  we  abate  the  taxes  and  provide  a  one-time  subsidy 
of  $5,000  in  interest-free  money  which  is  repaid,  a 
family  earning  $10,800  can  keep  up  the  payments**** 

Why.  if  the  numbers  are  so  impressive,  hasn't  it 
worked7  Why  hasn't  the  government  long  since  solved 
the  housing  problem7  The  answer  is  complicated,  but 
instructive 


*$100  Maintenance  and  Operations 

1 05  Debt Service [$  12,000 at  9V2%  for 25 years) 
30  R  E  Taxes 
•$235 

**$100  Maintenance  and  Operations 

440   Debt  Service  (50,000  at  9V2%  for  25  years) 
30  R  E  Taxes 
$575 

***Assuming  20%  of  income  is  rent 

**"Debt  Service  of  $  1 1  per  month  (over  40  years)  on  the  $5,000  inter- 
est-free money.  $56  on  the  $7,000  of  insured  private  money  (8'/2% 
for  25  years)  and  taxes  of  $  1 4,  the  rent  will  be  $  1 80  At  20%  of  income.  / 
a  family  would  need  an  income  of  $  1 0.800 
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Brownstoning 

First,  it  has  worked.  It's  called  the  Brownstone  Revival. 
Hundreds  of  middle-class  families  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  and  in  Greenwich  Village;  in  Park  Slope, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Cobble  and  Boerum  Hills  in 
Brooklyn;  scattered  sections  in  the  Bronx,  and  Hunters 
Point  and  Jamaica  in  Queens  have  done  exactly  what 
has  been  described.  And  they've  done  it  without 
government  help. 

It  didn't  require  the  approval  of  any  government 
agency.  No  one  had  to  badger  the  Feds  or  the  State 
or  the  City  for  approval  to  buy  and  rehabilitate  brown- 
stones.  Nobody  set  minimum  property  standards. 
They  saw  parqueted  floors,  they  saw  1 2-  and  1 3-foot- 
high  ceilings  (and  decorative  plaster  work  on  the 
ceiling  that  looked  like  it  was  done  by  Michelangelo's 
brother-in-law).  They  also  saw  huge  rooms,  not  the 
three-is-a-crowd  living  rooms  of  new  construction 
Problems'?  You  bet.  Lots  of  them.  But  it  was  a  chance 
to  live  in  the  city  in  a  comfortable,  affordable  style,  and 
be  part  of  a  gracious  architectural  period  that  has 
long  since  vanished  and  given  way  to  the  slipshod  and 
the  cost  conscious. 


They  lived  with  sawdust  and  unfinished  floors  and  no 
water  while  the  plumber  lived  with  them  They  lived 
with  no  heat  in  winter  if  a  new  furnace  was  going  in. 
They  lived  through  windows  being  replaced  and  paint 
all  over  the  place  and  hassling  with  contractors  and 
finding  out  that  the  tile  they  put  down  had  changed 
colors  from  lot  to  lot.  They  did  tremendous  things  to 
their  brownstones.  And  what  did  their  brownstones 
do  to  them?  Tempers  were  frayed,  muscles  built,  sleep 
lost,  sometimes  marriages  split  up  while  others  came 
together.  It  was  a  trying,  painful,  difficult,  fantastic  time 
It  was  a  rehabilitation  of  the  spirit.  And  when  it  was 
finished,  if  it  ever  was  (and  even  if  it  wasn't)  it  was  worth 
it.  The  people  who  had  done  it  had  changed  them- 
selves in  the  process.  The  upper  middle  class  learned 
skills  they  never  thought  they  had.  And  the  spirit  drove 
them  on  to  take  on  block  problems  and  neighborhood 
problems  so  that  neighborhoods  have  been  regener- 
ated by  the  Brownstone  spirit-the  rehab  spirit.  This 
perhaps  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  rehab.  If  it  did 
nothing  else,  if  it  had  to  be  created  for  this,  it  would  be 
worth  it. 


The  government  knew  what  was  going  on  and  tried  to 
imitate  the  brownstoners  success.  But  it  was  tied  to 
an  old  housing  ethic.  Its  housing  professionals  were 
trained  to  demolish  and  build  to  meet  the  most  exact- 
ing standards  of  Class  A  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction. They  were  trained  to  build  with  public  low 
bids  and  FHA  requirements  and  to  change  neighbor- 
hoods by  creating  them  anew.  They  didn't  believe  in 
investing  in  deteriorating  neighborhoods  and  old 
buildings.  They  were  oriented  towards  production  of 
units  and  thus  were  not  skilled  in  problems  of  man- 
agement. Their  experience  told  them  it  took  as  much 
paperwork  to  rehab  a  25-unit  building  as  to  build  400 
units,  so  why  not  go  for  the  400  units  and  save  your- 
self that  much  paperwork?  In  that  sense  they  were 
right.  But  their  rigid  control  techniques  for  new  con- 
struction simply  didn't  work  on  rehab. 


Furthermore,  the  rip-off  artists  crawled  out  of  the 
woodwork  and  applied  for  loans.  They  inflated  mort- 
gages, got  money  for  work  that  was  never  done  and 
then  walked  away  from  buildings  The  program  tried  to 
carry  the  costs  of  creating  and  training  new  busi- 
nesses This  was  impossible.  When  the  scandal  hit. 
everybody  was  hurt  All  the  genuinely  devoted  small 
contractors  who  had  built  up  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, but  were  undercapitalized,  went  under.  Some  of 
them  had  developed  considerable  experience  and 
efficiency  in  doing  rehab  and  knew  just  what  kinds  of 
problems  to  expect  in  rehab,  problems  that  an  ordinary 
construction  company  would  lose  money  on.  Their 
efficiency  and  expertise  were  lost  because  the  scandal 
maligned  all  who  were  associated  with  the  program 
And  since  they  depended  upon  the  program  for  their 
business,  they  went  out  of  business. 


Municipal  Loan  Program 

In  1960,  the  City  of  New  York  passed  the  Municipal 
Loan  Program  to  finance  rehabilitation  The  City  was, 
in  effect,  to  act  as  a  bank  and  be  the  underwriter  for 
loans  and  mortgages  for  rehab  Through  this  program 
many  small  minority  construction  companies  were 
started,  and  a  whole  rehab  industry  developed. 

But  the  focus  was  on  gut  rehab,  not  maintenance  and 
operation.  The  costs  were  too  high  and  the  results 
were  not  marketable. 


The  scandal  temporarily  knocked  the  wind  out  of  the 
rehab  movement.  But  nothing  so  fundamentally  sound 
dies  with  one  bad  move 

Parallel  to  the  Municipal  Loan  Program,  and  growing 
in  strength  after  the  scandals,  was  a  more  flexible 
approach  based  on  community  ties  and  related  to  the 
residents'  ability  to  pay.  This  approach  was  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  elements  needed  to  make  rehab 
work.  Flexibility,  for  example. 

Flexibility  and  Cooperation 

Everyone  connected  with  the  project  must  be  flexible 
enough  so  that  construction  doesn't  come  to  a  halt 
when  a  snag  is  hit.  The  contractor  should  be  involved 
in  the  design  and  the  cost  estimating  phases.  The 
architect  must  be  on  hand  to  make  on-the-spot  design 
changes,  when,  for  example,  hidden  pipes,  wires,  or 
beams  are  discovered  that  affect  where  a  door  or 
window  is  to  be  located 

Large  construction  companies  have  developed  con- 
siderable expertise  in  assembly-line-type  construction. 
(The  floor  that  goes  on  top  of  this  floor  is  just  like  the 
floor  below  this  floor) . ...  But  that  is  just  the  mentality 
that  won't  work  with  rehab.  There  is  an  art  to  being  a 
good  rehab  architect,  developer  or  contractor.  You 
have  to  know  the  types  of  problems  you'll  encounter, 
how  to  solve  them,  and  how  to  take  them  into  account 
in  profit  projections  without  pricing  yourself  out  of  the 
market.  Whoever  rides  herd  on  the  project  has  to  know 
at  all  times  exactly  what  is  happening  and  be  prepared 
to  make  changes  and  decisions  as  needed. 


ThG  pGOplG  who  had  done  it  had  changed  thGmsGlvGS 
in  the  process. . .  .And  the  spirit  drove  them  on  to  take 
on  block  problems  and  neighborhood  problems  so 
that  neighborhoods  have  been  rogonGratGd . . .  


for  this  "loving  flexibility"  is  tenfold,  together  with 
an  awful  lot  of  human  relations  work.  Residents  must 
understand  and  support  the  work  or  it  cannot  suc- 
ceed. Not  surprisingly,  it  turns  out  that  the  resident 
owner  himself  is  usually  the  best  rehab  developer, 
and  the  most  successful  projects  are  those  which  are 
driven  by  the  talents  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  individual 
who  has  a  stake  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  unit 
This  is  shown  by  a  40%  reduction  in  owner  dilapidated 
units  between  1960  and  1970. 22 

Rehab  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  resident  and  his 
willingness  to  suffer  the  inconveniences.  It  requires 
that  the  resident  pay  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
result.  To  insure  success,  the  tenant  must  become  the 
owner  of  his  apartment.  He  must  think  of  himself  as 
his  own  landlord,  benefiting  from  the  increased  value 
of  his  apartment,  and  suffering  from  any  added  costs 
of  vandalism  or  inefficient  maintenance.  For  example, 
he'll  conserve  heat  because  it  keeps  his  costs  from 
going  up. 

What  rehab  can  do  is  to  restore  capitalism  and  profit 
to  the  housing  market.  It  removes  the  old  evil  of 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  and  restores  a 
new  virtue  of  profit  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
tenant. 


Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears 


The  Community  Housing  Movement 

During  the  days  of  wine  and  roses  (the  mid-sixties), 
when  we  were  assured  we  could  build  a  Great  Society 
and  support  a  war  without  inflation.  Community  Plan- 
ning Boards,  the  Poverty  Program,  and  Model  Cities 
came  into  existence. 

In  purpose  it  was  noble.  In  practice  it  has  achieved 
many  successes.  The  idea  behind  it  was  to  attack  not 
just  housing  problems,  but  a  whole  range  of  inter- 
related problems  that  affected  the  quality  of  life- 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  housing.  Block  grants 
were  given.  Like  every  bureaucratic  program,  the 
question  came  up- who  is  to  decide  who  gets  the 
money7 

Let  the  Community  Decide 

And  the  government,  for  once,  came  up  with  a 
thoughtful  answer.  Let  the  community  decide.  Com- 
munities, they  reasoned,  had  the  best  idea  of  what 
they  themselves  needed,  so  why  don't  we  fund  the 
program  through  them.  Let  them  decide  how  to  allo- 
cate funds-how  much  for  housing,  health,  education, 
etc.  We  (the  government)  will  ride  herd  on  their  deci- 
sions, but  basically,  the  decisions  will  be  theirs. 

The  next  question  followed  as  the  night  the  day. 

Who  decides  what  groups  represent  the  community? 

And  then,  which  of  them  get  the  money? 

The  proper  answer  to  that  question  would  require  a 
novel.  Or  if  you'd  wish  to  settle  for  less  truth  and  more 
"objectivity''  a  sociological  study.  But  basically,  it  hap- 
pened the  way  it  always  happens.  A  combination  of 
politics,  pressure,  and  who  happened  to  be  where  at 
the  right  time. 

The  results  were  important 

The  government  recognized  the  need  for  community 
opinion  in  decisions  affecting  that  community.  Sure, 
some  of  the  groups  were  formed  only  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  action.  And  some  of  them  didn't  really  represent 
the  community.  But  many  of  them  did.  And  many  of 
these  that  did  legitimately  represent  the  community 
had  a  say  about  how  money  was  to  be  spent  and  how 
projects  were  to  be  developed  in  their  community. 
And  they  weren't  just  asked  for  their  opinions.  Projects 
were  channeled  through  them. 


Since  1966,  the  City's  planning  process  has  been 
administratively  decentralized.  Community  Planning 
Boards,  Community  Corporations  and  Model  Cities 
Committees  began  to  feel  they  could  fight  City  Hall. 
In  fact,  they  themselves  were  part  of  City  Hall.  There 
were  great  problems,  but  attention  was  focused  on 
the  power  of  communities  to  decide  their  own  fate. 

And  when  the  wine  and  roses  turned  to  vinegar  and 
weeds,  and  Nixon  declared  the  urban  crisis  over,  the 
ideals  didn't  die. 

New  Community  Professionalism 

Some  of  the  community  groups  folded.  Some  didn't. 
Oddly  enough,  new  community  groups  were  formed 
as  Federal  money  disappeared,  precisely  because 
there  was  a  new  danger  just  over  the  horizon  Or  to 
be  more  specific,  just  down  the  block. 

Abandoned  houses. 

Our  response  was  for  local  community  action  groups 
to  take  them  over.  But  the  legal  and  technical  problems 
were  incredible.  Lack  of  any  funding,  except  rents,  if 
the  building  was  occupied,  only  made  the  problem 
worse.  But  with  volunteer  (sweat  equity)  and  founda- 
tion help  and  the  receivership  program,  some  build- 
ings were  saved.  Some  of  the  groups  became 
increasingly  proficient  and  decided  they  needed  an 
association.  So  the  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Housing  Developers  was  founded.  It  provides  cen- 
tralized support  and  assistance  for  these  groups  and 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  development  of  City-wide 
policies  and  recommended  City  Programs.  It  also 
serves  as  an  effective  spokesman  and  advocate  for 
the  community  groups'  neighborhood  preservation 
movement.  As  of  this  writing,  it  is  composed  of  over 
50  members  and  affiliated  groups 

Other  non-government  organizations  have  also 
strengthened  the  efforts  of  the  community  groups  with 
back-up  skills  and  assistance.  PICCED,  the  Pratt 
Institute  Center  for  Community  and  Environmental 
Planning  and  Development,  is  one  PICCED  is  a  ten 
year-old  advocacy  and  planning  organization  inter- 
ested in  all  phases  of  community  development  in  New 
York.  It  offers  technical  assistance  in  housing,  and 
currently  focuses  on  providing  extensive  and  intensive 
skilled  help  to  community  groups  working  on  preser- 
vation of  neighborhoods.  Its  work  not  only  benefits 
the  community  groups  but  also  the  architectural  and 


planning  students  who  become  familiar  with  rehab. 
PICCED  will  soon  publish  a  primer  for  rehab  that  will 
include  sections  on  design  prototypes  for  rehab,  and 
sections  dealing  with  the  art  of  processing  a  municipal 
loan 

And  on  a  similar  note,  TATAC,  The  Architectural  Tech- 
has  been  pulling  together 
volunteer  architects  to  help  community  groups  and 
tenant  associations  help  themselves.  TATAC  has  a 
network  of  mini  centers  throughout  the  City's  neigh- 
borhoods 

The  was  founded  in  1969 

with  the  goal  of  providing  organizational,  technical, 
and  financial  assistance  (seed  money)  to  settlement 
houses  who  want  to  sponsor  low-income  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  in  association  with  community 
groups  in  their  neighborhoods.  Having  aided  16  proj- 
ects that  are  sponsored  by  1 2  settlement  groups  and 
44  community  groups.  SHF  is  now  focusing  its  major 
efforts  on  a  demonstration  project  in  Crown  Heights 
and  Washington  Heights  to  rehabilitate  1 000  occupied 
apartments  working  with  a  local  community  manage- 
ment agent 

Another  group  is  the 

sponsored  by  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  to  provide  assistance  to  prospective  self- 
helpers  who  rehab  abandoned  housing  UHAB  works 
in  some  of  the  worst  areas  in  the  City,  areas  that  the 
City  has  in  effect  given  up  on.  It  provides  homesteading 
groups  with  organizing,  legal,  architectural,  account- 
ing, construction,  and  management  assistance. 

But  whether  it's  sweat  equity  or  the  more  usual  way 
with  neighborhood  groups  or  brownstone  owners, 
rehab  that  arises  from  the  community  is  working. 
It's  working  because  the  people  who  do  it  are  sensi- 
tive  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  their  neighborhood. 
It's  working  because  the  people  who  are  making  it 
work  have  a  stake  in  the  product.  It's  their  neighbor- 
hood. This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant ingredient  for  successful  rehab. 


Some  of  the  many  housing  groups  throughout  New 
York  City's  communities: 


Bronx 

Community  Group 

Location 

Bathgate  Community  Housing  Develop- 

South Bronx 

ment  Corporation 

Bethany  Family  Center 

South  Bronx 

Bronx  Council  on  Housing 

Southern  Boulevard 

Coalition  for  Housing  Improvement  in 

Bathgate 

Bathgate 

Concourse  Neighborhood" Action 

Grand  Concourse 

Program 

Hunts  Point  Community  Corporation 

Hunts  Point 

Kelly  Street  Block  Association 

South  Bronx 

Mid-Bronx  Desperados 

Crotona  Park  East 
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ment  Association 

Morrisania  Community  Corporation 

Morrisania 

NFFD  HniKinn 
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ooum  Bronx 

Northwest  Bronx  Community 

Northwest  Bronx 

Organization  Project 

People's  Development  Corporation 

South  Bronx 

Save  Our  Neighborhood  Community 

Morrisania 

Corporation 

SEPCO  South  East  Bronx  Community 

Hunts  Point 

Organization 

Simpson  Street  Development 

Mid-Bronx 

Association 

South  Bronx  Community  Housing 

Cai  itr-i  Rrnnv 
OUUW  1  DI  Ui  Ia 

Corporation 

Togetherness  Housing  Corporation 

South  Bronx 

Tremont  Improvement  Project 

West  Farms, 

Bronx  Park  South 

DrUUMyl  1 

Community  Group 

Location 

Atlantic  Terminal  Community  Liaison 

Hanson  Place 

Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration 

Bedford-Stuyvesant 

Corporation 

Deiier  Living  ecumenical  neaiiy  oenier 

Bushwick 

Brooklyn  Comprehensive  Corporation 

Fort  Green 

Crown  Heights 

Bushwick  Development  Association 

Bushwick 

Bushwick  Multi-Service  Center 

Bushwick 

Cobble  Hill  Housing  Program 

Cobble  Hill 

Consumer  Action-Bedford-Stuyvesant 

Bedford-Stuyvesant 

Crown  Heights  Management  Maintenance 

Crown  Heights 

Corporation,  Inc. 

East  New  York  Development  Corporation 

East  New  York 

Flatbush  Development  Corporation 

North  Flatbush 

Fort  Green  Community  Corporation 

Fort  Green 

Los  Sures  (Southside  Community 

Williamsburg 

Housing  Development  Fund  Corp.) 

Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  Tenants 

Ocean  Hill-Brownsville 

Organization 

Park  Place  New  Approach  Association 

Park  Place 

Community  Group 

Prospect  Heights  Housing  Inc. 

Prospect-Lefferts  Gardens  Neighborhood 
Association 


St.  Nicholas  Housing  Corporation 
of  Williamsburg 

South  Brooklyn  Community  Corporation 
South  Side  Community  Mission 
Sunset  Park  Redevelopment  Committee 

Manhattan 

Community  Group 

Action  for  Progress 

Adopt-A-Building 

Chelsea  Community  Management 
Corporation 

Clinton  Housing  Development 
Corporation 

Coalition  for  Human  Housing 

Committee  for  a  Unified 
100th  Street,  Inc. 

East  Harlem  Community  Corporation 

East  Harlem  Interfaith 

East  Harlem  Redevelopment  Corporation 

Harlem  Back  Street  Housing  Movement 

Harlem  Assertion  of  Rights 

It's  Time,  Inc. 

Metro-North  Relocation 

Mobilization  for  Youth  Legal 

Morningside  Renewal  Council 

Project  Fund 

Pueblo  Nuevo  Housing  and  Development 
Association 

Renegades  Housing  Movement 

St.  Nicholas  Park  Community  Council  Inc. 

United  Block  Association  of  Harlem 

United  Residents  of  Milbank-Frawley 

U.P.A.C.A.  Housing  Corporation 

West  Harlem  Community  Organization 

Queens 

Community  Group 

Corona  East  Elmhurst  Community 
Corporation 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
Jamaica 

Staten  Island 

Community  Group 

Staten  Island  Community  Corporation 
Staten  Island  Urban  League 


Location 

Prospect  Heights 
Crown  Heights. 
Prospect- 
Lefferts  Gardens 

Williamsburg.  Greenpomt 

South  Brooklyn 
Williamsburg 
Sunset  Park 


Location 

Lower  East  Side 
Lower  East  Side 
Chelsea 

Clinton 

Lower  East  Side 
East  Harlem 

East  Harlem 
East  Harlem 
East  Harlem 
Harlem 
Harlem 

Lower  East  Side 

Manhattan 

Lower  East  Side 

Morningside/ 
Columbus  Avenues 

Clinton  Lincoln  Square 
Lower  East  Side 

East  Harlem 
Central  Harlem 
Central  Harlem 
East  Harlem 
Upper  Park  Avenue 
West  Harlem 


Location 

Elmhurst 

South  Jamaica. 
Baisley  Park 


Location 

North  Shore 
North  Shore 
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Where  We're  at  Today 


To  summarize: 

1 .2  million  apartments  in  our  City  are  in  structures 
more  than  45  years  old    We're  faced  with  an  aging 
housing  stock  that  needs  new  investment  in  neighbor- 
hoods which  don't  meet  traditional  tests  for  private 
investment.  Cost  of  new  construction  makes  replace- 
ment impossible.  Spiraling  inflation  has  overladen  the 
physical  crisis  with  a  crisis  in  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. As  the  City's  buildings  and  neighborhoods 
crumble  around  tenants  who  have  nowhere  to  go,  the 
buildings'  owners  have  lost  all  hope 

But  recent  history  gives  us  what  we  need  to  build  a 
realistic  program.  Enough  rehabilitation  has  been  done 
to  demonstrate  that  preservation  is  a  reasonable  and 
far  less  expensive  alternative.  This  can  be  done  through 
a  growing  community  group  preservation  movement. 
While  non-resident  investment  in  housing  is  no  longer 
prudent,  owner-resident  investment  is. 

The  Mayor's  Housing  Policy  Task  Force,  composed  of 
top  public  officials,  came  to  basically  the  same  con- 
clusion. They  announced  the  City's  policy  would  be  to 
emphasize  low-rise  new  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  City's  program  for  rehabilitation  would  be  a 
revitalized  Municipal  Loan  Program.  Instead  of  the 
previous  high  of  2,500  units,  an  all  out  effort  would  be 
made  to  triple  that  amount  and  finance  7,500  units  in 
1975. 

Over  the  past  year,  much  hard  work  had  gone  into 
streamlining  the  Municipal  Loan's  processing  and 
focusing  the  program's  direction.  Major  efforts  have 
been  made  in  concentrating  City  resources  in  five 
preservation  areas  A  special  section  has  been  working 
with  cooperative  conversions. 

But  New  York  City  has  overextended  its  credit  and 
eliminated  any  possibility  of  City  credit  for  housing 
mortgages.  As  the  Mayor,  the  Governor,  the  Emer- 
gency Financial  Board,  the  Management  Advisory 
Panel,  the  Finance  Advisory  Council,  and  Big  MAC 
all  try  to  massage  the  City  back  to  life,  the  possibility 
of  selling  bonds  or  notes  to  finance  the  Municipal 
Loan  Program  disappeared.  With  over  3,600  apart- 
ments ($44,000,000  in  mortgage  loans]  having 
received  preliminary  HDA  approval,  the  City  announced 
a  freeze  on  housing. 


REMIC  is  still  alive  though.  It  is  the  Rehabilitation 
Mortgage  Insurance  Corporation,  established  by  the 
State  Legislature  on  June  22,  1 973.  with  a  capital  fund 
of  $7,500,000  to  stimulate  private  mortgage  invest- 
ment. It  is  limited  to  the  City's  five  designated  preserva- 
tion areas:  Washington  Heights.  Crown  Heights,  West 
Tremont,  Bushwick,  and  Clinton  REMIC  can  provide 
insurance  of  up  to  50%  of  loans  made  to  owners  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  rehabilitating  existing 
buildings  in  these  neighborhoods.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
requests  by  banks  for  mortgage  insurance,  as  of 
December  1 975,  it  had  yet  to  insure  one  loan 

Also  alive  is  the  CPC.  The  City's  banking  community, 
after  three  years  of  study  and  discussion,  has  created 
the  N  Y.  C.  Community  Preservation  Corporation,  with 
a  pool  of  $40,000,000  in  mortgage  funds.  But  since 
these  funds  are  at  market  interest  rates,  the  resulting 
rents  required  after  rehab  make  the  program  feasible 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  situations.  By  its  own 
charter,  this  program  is  limited  to  Washington  Heights 
and  Crown  Heights,  and  even  in  these  it  is  having 
difficulty  in  finding  apartment  buildings  where  the 
owner  is  willing  to  take  on  a  new  mortgage  obligation 
and  tenants  are  able  to  afford  the  increased  rents 

A  recent  HDA  move  to  try  and  combine  a  small 
amount  of  Community  Development  Act  funds  with 
REMIC  guarantees  and  CPC  mortgages  is  encourag- 
ing. 

As  far  as  State  or  Federal  Rehabilitation  Financing 
Programs,  there  are  none.  The  State  has  never  had  a 
working  rehabilitation  program  and  the  Federal 
Government's  new  approach  to  housing  is  to  help  pay 
rents,  but  not  provide  financing . 

In  sum,  while  the  elements  of  rehab  have  been  tested 
and  found  to  work  in  many  cases,  the  City  now  has  no 
actual  operating  program  for  financing  rehabilita- 
tion or,  for  that  matter,  any  low-  or  moderate-income 
housing. 

And  what  of  management  programs  to  deal  with  the 
extensive  ownership  collapse  and  abandonment  by 
the  private  sector'?  It  takes  three  years  of  continuous 
real  estate  tax  delinquency  before  this  City  can  take 
title  through  its  in-rem  procedures.  Although  Section 
1 9A  of  the  Real  Property  and  Proceedings  Law  tried 
to  shorten  this  period  to  three  months,  the  statute's 
requirements  are  so  cumbersome  that  it  hasn't  been 
used  once  since  enactment  over  two  years  ago. 


Even  so,  the  City  is  landlord  of  over  1 2.000  units  of 
housing  and  the  rate  of  tax  delinquency  is  increasing 
The  Department  of  Real  Estate  does  not  realistically 
have  the  staff  to  manage  the  6.000  in-rem  units  a  year 
it  is  taking  in.  And  even  if  it  did,  the  tenants'  hostility 
to  the  City  as  a  landlord  defeats  all  well-intentioned 
efforts 

There  is  a  City  program  trying  to  build  a  management 
program  for  buildings  which  have  serious  code  viola- 
tions (and  more  recently,  some  in-rem)  using  com- 
munity organizations  as  the  way  to  work  with  tenants 
and  manage  buildings.  This  is  the  Community  Man- 
agement Program  of  the  Department  of  Rent  and 
Housing  Maintenance's  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Com- 
pliance. It  has  begun  to  show  impressive  results  using 
local  management  agents  as  receivers.  But  this  pro- 
gram is  severely  restricted  by  a  combination  of  limited 
funding  and  required  bureaucratic  approvals.  In  the 
past  year  it  was  only  able  to  provide  management  and 
repairs  for  some  70  buildings  throughout  the  City 
There  are  plans  for  an  expansion  of  this  program, 
using  Community  Development  funds,  in  1 976. 

Still,  when  it  comes  down  to  it.  there  is  even  less  of  a 
program  operating  in  the  City  for  coping  with  the 
accelerating  abandonment  of  ownership  than  there  is 
for  rehab  financing 
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Housing  Crisis  Today 


Building  Deterioration 
Ownership  Deterioration 
No  Mortgage  Financing 


As  you  have  read  in  the  previous  pages,  New  York 
City's "  housing  crisis"  is  a  multi-level  deterioration: 
The  physical  deterioration  of  buildings;  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  ownership  and  management  of  these  buiid- 
ings;  the  unavailability  of  private  mortgage  money; 
and  the  collapse  of  the  City's  fiscal  resources. 

What  is  needed  is  a  housing  program  that: 

Provides  an  ownership  and  management  alternative 
to  stem  the  tide  of  abandonment;  by  providing  for  the 
repair  and  management  of  buildings  to  assure  safe, 
sanitary  housing  for  the  occupants  who  do  not  have 
other  alternatives,  and  to.act  as  a  stabilizing  force  in 
the  neighborhoods  to  encourage  more  extensive 
investment. 

Provides  financing  for  the  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  occupied  housing  based  on  the  ability  to 
pay  and  desires  of  the  existing  residents. 

Relieves  City  government  of  the  burden  of  rehab 
housing  finance  and  development,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  abandoned  buildings. 


To  achieve  these  goals,  we  propose  the  establishment 
of  the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation  (CHC),  to 
provide  an  owner  and  manager  of  last  resort  and  to  be 
a  backup  manager  to  support  new  investment;  and 
the  Housing  Trust  Fund  to  assure  financing  for 
housing  rehabilitation. 

The  Consumer  Housing  Corporation  would  take  over 
ownership  and  management  of  occupied  buildings 
coming  to  the  City  in-rem  and  those  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  by  private  owners  and  mortgagors  The 
Corporation  will  have  the  resources  to  do  those  repairs 
needed  to  make  the  buildings'  systems  function.  It 
would  also  organize  and  train  the  residents  so  that, 
after  a  specified  period,  the  building  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  resident  or  not-for-profit  ownership  CHC 
will  also  be  available  to  owners  who  seek  development 
or  management  services  for  their  buildings. 

The  Corporation  will  support,  help  organize,  and  will 
work  by  contract  through  locally  based  management 
companies. 

The  operation  and  overhead  cost  of  the  Corporation 
could  be  funded  from  a  combination  of  rental  income 
and  Federal  funds  under  the  Community  Development 
Act,  and/or  City  tax  levy  funds.  It  will  be  managed 
by  five  directors  with  sophistication  in  housing,  and 
will  operate  under  definitive  standards  of  public 
accountability 

The  CHC  program  will  not  only  make  possible  a  signif- 
icant reduction  of  the  City's  burden,  directly  related 
to  the  management  and  disposition  of  properties,  but. 
as  the  number  of  buildings  without  effective  ownership 
and  management  is  reduced,  it  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial savings  in  such  areas  as:  code  enforcement, 
emergency  repairs,  seal  up,  demolition,  sanitation, 
police,  and  fire  protection  services. 

The  Housing  Trust  Fund  will  provide  interest-free 
mortgage  funds  to  combine  with  private  funds,  in 
order  to  reduce  debt  service.  It  will  also  provide  a 
mortgageguarantee  program  for  the  private  loan  funds 

The  public  and  private  funds  will  be  combined  into  a 
single  mortgage  for  a  particular  building,  with  the 
percentage  and  the  term  of  each  depending  on  what 
is  needed  to  produce  a  debt  service  payment  that  can 
be  afforded  by  the  residents  of  that  building. 


It  will  be  a  separate  corporation  from  the  Consumer 
Housing  Corporation,  financed  by  the  State,  but  two  of 
its  five  directors  will  also  be  directors  of  the  Consumer 
Housing  Corporation 

Condominium,  cooperative,  and  rental  [profit  or  non- 
profit) forms  of  ownership  can  qualify  for  this  financing. 
The  program  will  particularly  encourage  forms  of 
resident  ownership 

The  underwriting,  processing,  and  servicing  of  the 
mortgage  will  be  done  by  the  local  private  lending 
institutions  in  the  City  Such  institutions  provide  an 
already  available  resource,  eliminating  the  need  for 
establishing  another  costly  bureaucracy 

The  Task  Force  recommends,  though,  that  the  present 
City  programs  dealing  with  property  management 
and  rehabilitation  financing  be  kept  operational  until 
this  alternative  can  be  implemented.  When  it  is  imple- 
mented, priority  would  be  given  to  those  projects  which 
had  already  received  governmental  approval  It  is  also 
urged  that,  until  appropriate  legislation  can  be  passed 
to  fully  finance  the  Trust  Fund  and  CHC  program, 
every  effort  be  made  to  get  these  programs  started  at 
some  meaningful  level,  with  a  combination  of  City. 
State,  Community  Development  funds,  and  private 
foundation  contributions. 

The  specific  details  of  the  proposal  follow. 
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Every  year,  hundreds  of  occupied  buildings  in  N  YC. 
lose  effective  ownership,  and  are  not  viable  buildings 
for  rehab  financing  or  conversion  to  tenant  ownership. 
But  they  have  not  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  they 
cannot  provide  adequate  housing.  These  buildings 
affect  thousands  of  lives  directly,  and  their  existence 
makes  far  more  difficult  any  rehabilitation  efforts  going 
on  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Therefore  it  is 
essential  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  the  temporary  owner- 
ship, management,  and  repair  of  such  buildings.  To 
do  this,  the  Task  Force  proposes  the  creation  of  a 
public  benefit  corporation,  to  be  called  the  "Consumer 
Housing  Corporation." 

This  Corporation  will  be  managed  by  five  directors, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  staggered  two-year  terms, 
from  recommendations  made  by  a  screening  panel 
selected  from  consumer,  management,  and  other 
housing  organizations  It  shall  have  certain  general 
corporate  powers,  such  as  the  power  to  own,  operate, 
and  manage  real  estate;  to  acquire  mortgages;  to 
act  as  a  court-appointed  receiver:  to  make  loans:  to 
enter  into  contracts:  and  to  delegate  its  powers.  In 
addition,  it  should  have  specific  powers  needed  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  such  as  power  to  acquire 
abandoned  buildings,  as  well  as  waivers  of  certain 
welfare,  rent,  and  real  estate  tax  administrative  regula- 
tions. In  turn,  the  Corporation  will  have  definitive 
standards  of  public  accountability  and  disclosure  under 
which  it  will  operate. 

Recognizing  that  community  sensitivity  and  tenant 
relations  are  important  elements  of  successful  man- 
agement, the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation  will 
operate  through  locally  based  management  agents 
who  meet  specific  standards  established  by  the  Cor- 
poration, In  those  communities  where  such  a  manage- 
ment company  exists,  CHC  will  enter  into  an  agreement 
giving  it  full  responsibility  for  management,  tenant 
training  and  organization,  and  maintenance,  and  will 
pay  appropriate  fees  for  these  services. 

In  most  communities  a  capable  local  management 
organization  does  not  presently  exist.  In  such  circum- 
stances, CHC  will  manage  buildings  directly,  with  its 
own  staff  or  by  contract  with  established  private 
management  companies  or  public  management 
agencies  such  as  the  N.Y.C.  Housing  Authority  At 
the  same  time.  CHC  will  work  with  the  community  on 
the  development  of  a  local  management  entity  estab- 
lishing, where  possible,  joint  ventures  between 


established  companies  and  newly  developing  man- 
agement companies,  to  provide  training  and  assistance. 

CHC  will  also  work  with  such  organizations  as  the 
Settlement  Housing  Fund  and  the  Association  ot 
Neighborhood  Housing  Developers,  either  to  give 
support  to  existing  local  management  companies  or 
to  help  organize  and  train  such  entities 

The  agreement  in  which  the  reponsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  local  management  company  are  spelled 
out  will  also  provide  for  a  swift  takeover  by  the  Con- 
sumer Housing  Corporation,  if  the  local  management 
fails  to  perform  In  most  neighborhoods  it  is  hoped 
that  more  than  one  management  company  will  be 
part  of  the  program 

It  is  planned  that,  initially.  CHC  will  acquire  buildings 
at  no  cost: 

by  taking  the  City's  in-rem  stock  of  occupied  buildings 

as  Receiver  under  appointment  of  the  Housing  Court, 
pursuant  to  various  code  enforcement  procedures,  or 
by  the  Supreme  Court  during  mortgage  foreclosure 
procedures;  and 

from  private  owners  willing  to  transfer  ownership  or 
assignments  of  mortgages  from  lending  institutions 
that  are  in  default,  where  the  properties'  economics 
make  recoupment  of  principal  unlikely. 

Each  building  taken  by  the  Consumer  Housing  Cor- 
poration will  be  evaluated  to  determine  if  it  can  be 
repaired  or  rehabilitated  physically  to  provide  sound 
housing,  and  whether  the  tenants  can  successfully 
live  in  it.  Some  buildings  can  be  successfully  managed 
with  limited  repairs:  others  will  be  physically  deterio- 
rated beyond  salvation  and,  for  some,  a  successful 
program  of  disposition  and/or  moderate  rehabilitation 
can  be  worked  out  immediately. 

A  program  of  management  with  needed  repairs, 
disposition,  or  rehabilitation  will  be  decided  upon  for 
each  building.  Where  no  feasible  way  can  be  found  to 
continue  the  occupancy,  the  tenants  will  be  relocated, 
and  the  building  demolished  or  sealed  up. 


Management/Repair  Program 

Many  of  the  buildings  coming  into  CHC  ownershi 


*Local  32B  of  the  Service  Employees  International  Union 

*  It  is  felt  that  it  will  be  much  preferable  to  have  a  fixed  apartment  rate 
per  month  than  to  have  to  administer  a  rate  based  on  rent  rolls  or 
some  other  varying  factor  It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  real  estate 
tax  reduction  programs  currently  being  applied  to  rehabilitation 
programs,  i.e..  "J-51 "  or "  1 0%  of  shelter  rent."  would  in  most 
instances  produce  lower  tax  payments  than  are  contemplated 
by  this  program 


would  offer  reasonable  shelter  for  its  present  occupants, 
if  certain  repairs  were  made  to  the  buildings'  vital 
systems  and  adequate  management  and  maintenance 
provided.  But  in  some  instances  the  tenants  cannot 
pay  rents  which  cover  these  improvements  from 
conventional  sources  CHC  will  have  a  fund  available 
to  promptly  make  those  repairs  necessary  to  remove 
all  major  code  violations  and  provide  operating  heat, 
hot  water,  and  electric  systems  as  well  as  building 
security 

The  Consumer  Housing  Corporation  will  have  an 
in-house  crew  of  skilled  handymen  and  building  super- 
intendents, trained  and  certified  by  Local  32B.*  which 
will  be  available  on  a  floating  basis  to  make  the  repairs 
or  supervise  the  work  of  independent  contractors  for 
buildings  under  the  program  Local  32B  (or  32E  for 
Bronx  buildings)  will  also  train  the  maintenance 
personnel  for  the  buildings  in  the  program.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  repairs  for  most  buildings  will 
be  under  $2,500  per  apartment.  It  is  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  CHC  budget  $2,500  per  aDartment  to 
be  made  available  for  repairs  as  an  interest-free  loan. 
If  these  funds  are  not  fully  used  for  initial  repairs,  the 
balance,  as  well  as  any  repayment,  would  remain 
available  as  a  revolving  loan  repair  fund,  even  after 
the  building  is  converted  to  resident  ownership. 

When  the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation  takes  title 
to  a  building,  it  is  critical  that  all  back  real  estate  taxes 
be  forgiven  by  the  City.  The  program  does  contemplate 
paying  real  estate  taxes.  $1 5  per  apartment  per  month, 
thereafter** 


In  those  buildings  under  theCHC  repair  program, 
all  rent  control  regulations  will  be  removed.  Instead, 
each  resident's  rent  will  be  set  at  a  level  so  as  to  pro- 
duce enough  income  for  the  building  to  cover  mainte- 
nance and  operations  costs  for  the  building,  real  estate 
taxes,  and  $  1 0/apt.  for  repayment  of  the  repair  loan 
revolving  fund.  This  should  average  around  $  1 20/ 
month/apartment,  or  less  than  $30/month/room,  a 
rent  which  we  believe  to  be  both  competitive  and 
affordable  (less  than  25%  for  incomes  over  $6,000/ 
year). 

CHC  will  work  with  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  HUD  to  seek  solutions  for  those  families  unable 
to  pay  the  rent  required. Those  unwilling  to  pay  the 
rent  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  residence. 

Recognizing  that  there  will  be  a  period  of  operating 
losses  during  the  first  year,  in  many  buildings,  as  the 
building  is  physically  and  financially  stabilized,  CHC 
will  draw  from  a  pool  of  funds  budgeted  to  cover  such 
losses. 

No  rent  or  increase  will  be  imposed  without  full  presen- 
tation to  the  tenants  of  the  justifications  and  full  dis- 
closure of  the  building's  financial  records.  Residents 
will  be  kept  informed  of  all  the  costs  of  operating  and 
repairing  the  building  and  all  the  income  and  rent 
arrears. 

Each  resident  will  be  required  to  participate  in  an  edu- 
cation program  and  encouraged  to  include  self-help 
contributions  to  the  management  or  maintenance  of 
the  building,  screened  with  the  help  of  the  residents. 
New  applicants  initially  will  be  selected  to  fill  vacancies 
contingent  on  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Part  of  the  management  program  will  involve 
support  services  for  buildings'  occupants. 

After  two  years,  if  enough  residents  so  choose,  the 
building  will  be  converted  to  resident  ownership,  as 
decided  by  the  residents  at  that  time.  Otherwise,  the 
building  will  be  transferred  to  some  other  designated 
community  owner  acceptable  to  the  CHC.  At  the  time 
of  conversion,  any  unpaid  cost  of  repairs  will  remain 
a  long-term  interest-free  mortgage. 

After  conversion,  there  will  be  no  limitations  on  what 
interests  in  the  apartments  can  be  sold  for.This  should 
encourage  residents  to  take  ownership  and  give  them 
maximum  incentive  to  improve  their  apartments  and 
maintain  the  building's  common  areas. The  basic 


proposition  is  that  any  increase  in  building  value  will 
primarily  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  residents  them- 
selves, and  therefore  they  should  be  able  to  benefit 
from  their  efforts. 

After  conversion,  the  resident  association  will  make  its 
own  decision  on  who  will  manage  the  building.  The 
Consumer  Housing  Corporation  will  require  that  the 
resident  association  set  adequate  rents,  pay  its  bills, 
and  properly  maintain  the  building 

As  a  mortgagee,  CHC  will  take  back  control  of  a  build- 
ing from  the  residents  on  a  temporary  basis  if  certain 
standards  of  maintenance  are  not  met. 

Upon  conversion  to  resident  ownership,  any  residents 
who  have  been  in  the  building,  but  are  not  interested 
in  ownership,  will  become  tenants  of  the  resident- 
owner  association  at  a  rental  cost  which  is  1 0%  greater 
than  the  resident-owner  costs. 

As  noted,  in  addition  to  taking  ownership  of  the  build- 
ings, the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation  might 
initially  become  involved  with  a  building  upon  appoint- 
ment as  a  receiver,  either  in  a  foreclosure  or  some 
Housing  Court  procedure.  In  such  cases,  CHC  would 
accept  such  receiverships  only  if  it  could  make  the 
needed  repairs  with  the  consent  of  the  residents,  and 
then  at  the  termination  of  the  receivership,  either  obtain 
ownership  of  the  building  or  get  full  repayment  of  the 
money  expended  for  the  repairs  from  whomever  gets 
ownership. 

Rehab  for  the  CHC  Buildings 

The  CHC  will  become  the  owner  of  some  buildings 
which  are  viable  candidates  for  rehabilitation  at  the 
time  it  takes  ownership.  I  n  such  instances,  CHC  will 
work  with  the  residents  and  apply  for  Trust  Fund 
financing  in  the  same  way  as  other  owners  (see 
below) .  Such  buildings  would  be  converted  to  resident 
(or  community  group)  ownership  as  part  of  the 
rehabilitation. 

Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  several  of  the  buildings 
in  the  CHC  repair  program  would  eventually  become 
candidates  for  rehabilitation  financing. These,  too. 
would  apply  under  the  program  for  Trust  Fund  financ- 
ing described  below  and,  if  approved,  such  financing 
would  be  used  to  pay  off  any  outstanding  repair 
monies  and  the  building  would  no  longer  be  eligible 
for  further  repair  loans. 


Housing  Trust  Fund 


Housing  Trust  Fund 


Public  Benefit  Corporation 
No-interest  Loans  for  Rehab 
Mortgage  Insurance 
Network  of  Participating  Local  Banks 


INI 


The  Housing  Trust  Fund,  in  cooperation  with  local 
banks,  will  make  financing  for  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment of  residential  properties  available  at  costs  that 
can  be  met  by  moderate  income  residents  of  the  City 
This  rehabilitation  financing  aspect  of  the  proposal 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Housing  Trust  Fund, 
separate  from  the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation 
and  managed  by  five  directors.  Two  will  be  directors 
of  the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation,  and  two  will 
be  chosen  from  recommendations  made  by  the 
private  lending  community 

Rehabilitation  Financing 

Specifically,  what  we  propose  is  the  mixing  of  interest- 
free  governmental  loan  monies  administered  by  the 
Trust  Fund  with  private  market  interest  rate  mortgage 
funds  m  a  single  mortgage,  to  achieve  a  debt  service 
cost  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  resident,  but  in  no 
case  is  above  the  market  level  for  the  apartment. 

The  Trust  Fund  will  work  with  commercial  banks  to 
make  construction  loan  funds  available  for  projects 
with  committed  Trust  Fund  permanent  mortgages. 
The  Fund  will  also  work  with  mortgage  pools,  such  as 
the  Community  Preservation  Corporation,  in  those 
neignborhoods  of  the  City  where  they  exist. 

Mortgage  Insurance 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  achieve  private  insti- 
tutional financing,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  the 
private  institutions  with  a  meaningful  incentive  for 
good  underwriting  and  servicing,  we  call  for  a  mort- 
gage insurance  program  behind  the  private  money 
made  available  by  the  Trust  Fund,  similar  to  the  existing 
REMIC  program.  In  other  words,  a  percentage  of 
any  loss  suffered  by  a  private  lending  institution  will 
be  reimbursed  through  the  insurance  program,  in 
turn,  an  upper  limit  will  be  placed  on  interest  rates 
charged  for  the  private  funds. The  Trust  Fund  will  have 
a  cash  reserve  to  fund  the  insurance  program 

Methods  of  financing  the  Trust  Fund  are  proposed  ' 
below.  Whatever  the  system  of  funding,  these  are  loan 
funds  and  after  a  period  of  years  the  repayments  of 
principal  to  the  Fund  will  allow  for  a  reduction  and 
possible  termination  of  the  need  for  government  fund- 
ing. Also,  by  "keeping  tax-levied  Trust  Funds  in  partici- 
pating banking  institutions,  they  will  not  only  provide 
liquidity  for  the  institutions,  but  will  earn  interest  which 
can  be  used  by  them  to  reduce  the  mortgage  interest 
rate. 


Eligibility 

Single-  and  two-family  buildings,  and  multiple  dwell- 
ings under  any  form  of  ownership,  will  be  acceptable 
for  loans  under  the  program. The  program  will  work 
best  for  buildings  under  some  form  of  resident  owner- 
ship, and  priority  will  be  given  to  financing  resident- 
owned  buildings.  Regardless  of  ownership  form,  to 
be  qualified,  the  occupants  of  the  building  will  have 
to  have  agreed  to  the  program,  the  planned  rehabili- 
tation, and  any  projected  rent  increase. 

The  Trust  Fund  will  set  mortgage  limits  annually  on  a 
per  unit  basis  at  a  level  designed  to  be  high  enough 
to  finance  full  systems  rehabilitation,  while  insuring 
that  the  program  assists  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  After  rehabilitation,  rents  (or  maintenance 
charges)  will  be  set  at  1 5-25%  of  gross  income, 
depending  on  family  size  [e.g.,  families  of  three  or 
less- 25%;  four  to  six- 20%;  seven  or  more-  15%},  as 
is  true  under  the  present  Federal  Section  8  Program, 
except  that  no  existing  rent  will  be  lowered.  Recipients 
of  welfare  will  be  charged  a  market  rent. 

It  is  expected  that  the  initial  limit  for  a  loan  composed 
in  part  of  interest-free  money  will  be  $  1 5,000,  and  one 
with  only  a  guarantee,  but  no  interest-free  money, 
will  be  $20,000  per  dwelling  unit. 

Real  estate  taxes  should  be  paid  to  the  City  by  these 
buildings.  It  is  proposed  that  for  all  buildings  using 
Trust  Fund  financing,  regardless  of  ownership  form, 
the  real  estate  taxes  charged  by  the  City  be  at  a  rate 
of  $15  per  apartment/ month  or  10%  of  the  rent  roll, 
whichever  is  higher,  to  be  recalculated  no  more  often 
than  every  five  years. 

Local  Bank  Processing 

The  loan  application  for  a  Trust  Fund  mortgage  would 
be  made  by  a  building's  owner  to  a  participating  local 
bank  office.  A  network  of  participating  savings  banks, 
commercial  banks,  mortgage  pools,  and  other  insti- 
tutional lenders  will  be  established  so  that  the  program 
will  be  available  for  all  neighborhoods  of  the  City. 


The  local  bank  would  review  the  application  based  on 
explicit  criteria  and  objectives  established  by  the 
Trust. TheTrust  would  establish,  in  advance,  limits  on 
the  percentage  of  Trust  Fund  money  allowed,  explicit 
criteria  for  loan  review,  and  annual  goals  for  loans  on 
a  neighborhood  basis. The  actual  review,  packaging, 
and  underwriting  processing  will  be  done  by  the  local 
bank.  When  a  loan  is  approved,  the  local  bank  would 
then  make  application  to  the  Trust  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  applications  to  FNMA,  the  Trust  will  not  try  to  redo 
the  underwriting,  but  only  review  the  forms  and  certi- 
fications to  see  that  they  are  in  order 

There  will  be  a  specific  time  limit  on  all  stages  of  the 
processing,  to  which  both  the  local  bank  and  the 
Trust  will  be  required  to  abide.  Banks  will  be  required 
to  give  full  disclosure  on  all  applications  received  by 
it  for  loans  under  this  program,  and  the  disposition 
made  thereof. The  local  bank  will  also  service  the  mort- 
gage. Banks  making  these  loans  could  sell  them  to 
other  banks  in  the  program  or  to  a  pool  organized 
for  that  purpose. 

Condominium-type  mortgage  loans  for  separate 
apartments  would  be  available  under  the  proposed 
program,  except  that  the  condominium  association 
will  also  have  to  be  a  party  to  the  loan  agreement  allow- 
ing the  lending  institutions  to  monitor  the  management 
of  the  entire  building. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  types  of  'oans  are  not  ones 
traditionally  made  by  banks  in  theCity.Thus  the  regu- 
lations for  the  program  will  have  to  be  quite  specific, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Trust  will  have  to  work  closely  with 
the  mortgage  officers  in  the  various  banking  insti- 
tutions. 

The  program  hopes  to  encourage  and  re-establish 
the  traditional,  classic  business  relationship  between 
lender  and  local  banks.  We  believe  that  this  close- 
working  relationship  makes  for  better  underwriting 
and  better  servicing. 

There  will  be  no  minimum  property  standards  required 
for  the  rehabilitation  under  this  program,  other  than 
compliance  with  the  prevalent  building  codes.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  program  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible, 
in  order  to  work  out  a  rehabilitation  work  schedule 
which  meets  the  needs  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
occupants  of  the  building. The  decision  on  whether  a 
project  qualifies  will  be  an  economic  one  for  the  under- 
writer, not  whether  property  standards  are  met.  But  a 


participating  savings  institution  will  be  required  to 
present  justification  to  the  applicant  and  the  Trust  for 
any  loan  rejections  as  well  as  approvals.  Sweat-equity 
and  self-help  efforts  will  be  acceptable  and  encour- 
aged under  the  program 

In  figuring  project  cost,  there  will  be  adequate  profes- 
sional fees  paid  for  architectural,  legal,  government 
processing,  tenant  organizing,  and  similar  services, 
but  no  developer's  profit  will  be  allowed.  Any  owner 
wishing  to  use  its  services  will  be  able  to  get  assistance 
from  the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation,  which  in 
turn  will  work  through  a  network  of  City-wide  and 
neighborhood  housing  development  groups. 

The  Consumer  Housing  Corporation  will  also  issue 
regular  information  pieces  on  rehabilitation  and  prop- 
erty management,  and  hold  training  programs  in  these 
areas 

Rent  Regulations 

In  a  building  with  not-for-profit  ownership,  once  the 
resident's  charges  are  set  as  a  percentage  of  income, 
all  forms  of  rent  regulation  will  be  removed.  Rents  will 
not  increase  or  decrease  because  of  changes  in 
income,  but  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  costs 
on  whatever  basis  the  not-for-profit  owner  chooses. 
New  residents  moving  into  a  building  owned  by  a  not- 
for-profit  owner  under  the  program  will  get  initial  rents 
set  based  on  percentage  of  income,  and  thereafter  be 
subject  to  increases  or  decreases  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  residents.  In  order  to  allow  a  grace  period 
before  families  who  cannot  afford  rental  increases 
have  to  move,  when  rental  increases  in  a  building 
require  that  a  particular  family  has  to  pay  more  than 
25%  of  its  gross  income  and  the  family  chooses  not 
to  pay  the  increase,  it  would  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
a  charge  of  25%  of  income  for  up  to  six  months  from 
the  date  the  increase  became  effective 

For  the  profit  owner,  existing  City  rent  regulations  will 
continue,  with  the  owner  able  to  make  application  for 
appropriate  rent  restructuring,  based  on  the  rehabili- 
tation work  done  to  the  building. These  rent  regulations 
will  thereafter  protect  tenants  against  harassment 
and  regulate  the  owner's  profit. There  would  be  no 
income  limits  for  occupants  of  the  rehabilitated  build- 
ings or  limitations  on  filling  vacancies.  Also,  no 
restriction  on  sale  of  the  building  (or  apartment], 
except  that  a  building  (or  apartment)  financed  with 
Trust  Fund  money  will  not  be  able  to  be  sold  subject 
to  the  Trust  Fund  financing.  It  is  possible  that  the  new 
owner  may  be  qualified  for  financing  from  the  Trust 


Fund,  but  the  question  of  underwriting  will  be  com- 
pletely reevaluated  upon  a  transfer 

Enforced  Management  Standards 

I  n  order  to  ensure  a  consistent  level  of  quality  manage- 
ment, the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation,  with  its 
network  of  local  management  companies,  will  provide 
management  services  to  buildings  financed  by  the 
Trust  Fund.  An  owner  will  have  the  option  to  decide 
not  to  contract  with  the  Consumer  Housing  Corpora- 
tion, only  if  it  can  demonstrate  to  the  local  savings 
institution  and  Trust  Fund  that  it  has  an  equivalent  plan 
for  management  In  such  a  case,  the  Trust  Fund  mort- 
gage terms  will  allow  the  private  lending  institution  to 
impose  the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation  as  the 
managing  agent  in  a  building,  when  necessary  to  save 
the  building,  in  accordance  with  a  clearly  spelled  out 
objective  standard 

As  it  establishes  itself,  the  Trust  may  be  turned  to  for 
the  administration  of  some  of  the  City's  allocation  of 
funds  under  such  Federal  programs  as  Section  8. 
223(f),  and  312.  In  this  way,  an  owner  can  work  with 
one  source,  his  local  banking  institution,  and  the  Trust 
to  put  together  the  best  package  for  the  building . 
Likewise,  the  administration  of  these  various  programs 
can  be  coordinated  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
them  for  the  minimum  cost  of  administration. 


Funding 


Any  estimate  of  the  level  of  funding  appropriate  for  a 
meaningful  preservation  program  must  Pe  made 
against  the  background  set  forth  in  the  previous  pages 
of  this  report;  over  1 ,000,000  units  more  than  50  years 
old,  over  200,000  occupied  apartments  already  offi- 
cially declared  dilapidated,  and  over  20,000  a  year 
abandoned  by  their  owners.  A  program  substantial 
enough  to  stabilize  and  rejuvenate  neighborhoods, 
not  just  buildings,  must  ultimately  be  supported  by 
Federal  funding. 

It  is  unrealistic,  though,  to  launch  a  program  which  in 
its  initial  years  is  expected  to  handle  a  volume  much  in 
excess  of  2,000  to  5,000  units  of  rehabilitation  and 
6,000  to  10,000  units  of  management  and  repair. 

We  propose  that  the  program  be  started  at  a  State  level 
and  that  thereafter  its  impact  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Federal  financing. 

Under  such  a  formulation,  those  cities  in  the  State  seek- 
ing to  participate  would  establish  a  Consumer  Housing 
Corporation  and  finance  its  staff  and  overhead  costs. 
Arrangements  for  the  private  institutional  mortgage 
support  would  also  have  to  be  made. Then,  the  State 
would  establish  the  Trust  Fund  with  matching  interest- 
free  mortgage  funds  and  also  supply  the  CHC  with 
repair  funds. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City,  if  the  Consumer 
Housing  Corporation  was  established  with  the  authority 
to  manage  the  City's  in-rem  occupied  buildings,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Corporation  would  initially  be  in 
control  of  under  10,000  units*  and  would  need  oper- 
ating funds  of  approximately  $5,500,000  (see  Sched- 
ule C) .  The  City  would  be  looked  to  to  provide  this 
$5,500,000  and  could  do  so  in  various  ways,  including 
the  use  of  tax-levied  funds  or  Federal  grants  available 


to  the  City,  or  raising  private  contributions,  or  selling 
ownership  interests  in  the  Consumer  Housing  Cor- 
poration** The  private  lending  institutions  might  then 
be  looked  to  for  an  initial  private  mortgage  fund  of 
$  1 4,000,000.  When  matched  with  State  interest-free 
mortgage  money,  this  would  finance  the  rehabilitation 
of  approximately  2,000  units. 

The  State's  dollar  responsibility  in  this  example  would 


be  as  follows: 

CHC  Repair  Funds  (2,000  apartments) 

$  5,000.000 

Trust  Fund  Operating  Costs 

500.000 

Interest-Free  Loan  Funds  (2,000  units) 

14,000,000 

Mortgage  I  nsurance  Reserves 

3.500.000 

Total 

$23,000,000 

As  the  program  begins  to  work,  the  number  of  units 
rehabilitated  and  repaired  would  be  substantially  in- 
creased through  the  introduction  of  Federal  financing. 
This  might  be  accomplished  through  the  restructuring 
of  the  Federal  3 12  (home  rehabilitation)  and  223(f) 
(rehabilitation  mortgage  insurance)  programs. To 
work  best,  though,  such  financing  should  have  long 
term  reliability  and,  like  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  not 
be  dependent  on  annual  authorizations.  A  possibility 
is  a  state  or  municipality  special  tax  which  would  be  a 
credit  for  the  taxpayer  on  Federal  taxes.  This  would  pass 
the  ultimate  burden  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  while 
leaving  maximum  local  responsibility  for  administration. 

In  New  York  City,  we  estimate  that  a  program  ade- 
quately addressing  the  scale  of  the  problem  would 
provide  rehabilitation  funding  for  20,000  units  a  year, 
and  repair  funds  for  another  1 0.000  units.  Since  the 
rehabilitation  mortgage  funds  are  loan  funds,  amorti- 
zation will  make  it  possible  to  continually  reduce  and 
ultimately  phase  out  government  appropriations 


*An  exact  number  of  in-rem  occupied  buildings  is  diffcult  to  determine 
at  any  one  time,  but  it  appears  that  D  R  E  presently  owns  under 
10,000  tenanted  apartments.  It  has  recently  been  acquiring  over 
6.000  apartments  a  year,  but  its  rate  of  auction  sales  has  increased 
significantly  in  recent  months. 


There  was  over  $12,000,000  in  the  1975-76  Budget  for  Housing  and 
Development  Administration  and  Department  of  Real  Estate  Manage- 
ment, Repair  and  Disposition  programs  for  in-rem  and  receivership 
buildings  Over  $7,000,000  of  Community  Development  Act  funds 
are  presently  allocated  for  m-rem  building  management.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  some  foundation  contributions  might  be  made  for 
certain  aspects  of  the  CHC  Program  and  individuals  might  be  willing 
to  buy  membership  in  the  Corporation,  even  though  no  monetary 
distribution  were  made,  if  priorities  or  privileges  with  regard  to 
Housing  Trust  Fund  loans  were  made  available  to  members  of  the  CHC 
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Hypothetical  Building 

Ten-apartment  New  Law  tenement  building;  apartment 
average-4  rooms;  occupied  by  3  families  with  $10,000 
incomes,  3  with  $1 5,000  incomes,  2  on  welfare.  1 
with  $5,000  income  and  1  with  $20,000  income;  all 
4  member  households:  apartments  need  average  of 
$8,000/apt.  construction  work;  not-for-profit  owner 


A  Rehab  Project  Cost 

Acquisition  ($4,000/apt.)  $ 

40,000 

Construction  ($8,000/apt.) 

80,000 

Professional  Fees 

10,000 

Construction  Loans.  Servicing  Fee  (2%) 

and  Insurance  Premium  (1/2%) 

3,500 

Insurance,  Taxes,  Other  Costs 

6,500 

$140,000 

B  Building  Income  (monthlyj 

(1)  $5,000x20%  =$83 

$  83 

(3)  $10,000x20%  =$166 

498 

(3)  $15,000x20%  =$250 

750 

(2)  Welfare  [3  bdrm)  =$300 

600 

(1)  $20,000x20%  =$333 

333 

Total  Income  month 

-$2,264 

Less  7%  Vacancy 

160. 

Net  Income 

$2,104 

C  Operating  Costs 

M&O($100/apt./month]*  month 

-$1,000 

Replacement  Reserve  (2%  of 

mortgage/year) 

235 

Taxes  ($1 5/apt. /month) 

150 

Mortgage  Service  &  Insurance  Fee  [1%) 

12 

Debt  Service 

81/2%,  25  years,  70,000 

600 

0%,  40  years.  70.000 

145 

Total  Costs  month 

-$2,142 

(52/rr/month  average] 

Net  Income 

$2;104 

Management  fee  and  electric  included 
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Hypothetical  Building 

Ten-family  old  law  tenement  with  4  room  average  size 
apartments; 


The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  operations 
for  the  Consumer  Housing  Corporation.  Rent  pay- 
ments will  cover  the  maintenance,  operations,  and 
taxes  for  the  buildings  managed  by  the  Corporation 
The  following  covers  the  Corporation's  management 
and  overhead  needs  with  a  division  between  costs 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  number  of  apart- 
ments handled  (Central  Operations]  and  those  directly 
related  to  the  number  of  apartments  managed 
(Building  Management]: 


A  Operating  Costs  (monthly) 


Apt. 

Building 

M&O*                                 $  95 

Taxes                                    1 5 

Repair  Loan  Repayment**            1 0 

$120 

$1 150 

B  Rental  Income 

Apt.  Rent  $125  x  10 

$1,250,00 

Less  7%  Vacancy 

87.50 

Total  Income 

$1,162.50 

Expenses 

1,150.00 

Excess  Income  (applied  to  repair  fund] 

12.00 

I  Staff  

A  Central  Operations  -Management,  building  intake 
and  evaluation,  planning  and  research,  repair  estima- 
tions, information  services,  legal,  comptroller,  and 

rehab  development  assistance:  

Total  $1,000,000 

B  Building  Management  (in  house  or  paid  to  local 
management  companies]  -  Property  managers,  book- 
keepers, resident  counselors,  home  economists, 
maintenance  supervisors,  lawyers,  and  secretaries 


(10,000  units]: 


Total 

$2,500,000 

II  Demolition  and  Seal-up  Funds 

(1,000  apts.] 

1.000.000 

III  Operating  Loss  Fund 

1,000,000* 

Total  Cost  of  Operations   $5,500,000 


*No  management  fee,  includes  electric 

*Fixed  repayment  at  $10/ month/apt  into  revolving  fund  which  remains 
available  to  be  reborrowed  by  residents  for  needed  improvements. 


*As  CHC  first  takes  over  management  of  buildings,  there  may  be  a 
few  apartments  which  have  to  be  carried  at  a  loss  for  a  few  months, 
until  higher  rents  are  collected  or  new  tenants  found  Since  the 
Corporation  is  a  public  benefit  corporation  without  any  equity  invest- 
ment or  other  working  capital,  it  will  need  a  fund  to  cover  such 
operating  losses 
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